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PHOTO-RELIEF WALL MAPS. 
ENGLAND and WALES. 


Mounted on Canvas, roller and varnished. 


(This Map is eminently adapted for Schools. 
The Ordnance Survey contouring has sshnceea Setowed 





[A Set of Works designed to present the Chief Races of Europe as they eme 


“THE “DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


e out of pre- 
historic darkness into the light furnished by their earliest recorded words. The Literature 
dealt with covers a period stretching from its beginning until the Middle Ages. | 


q, Pownts the Country asin actulseie!- FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 


B.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY < of the ANIMAL KINGDOM. For ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 


the Use of Young P 
Prof. VON SCHUBERT, 
Text. 
Pat I—-MAMMALIA 
Part II.—BIRDS .. ove 
Part III. —REPTILES, FISHES, &e. we 
The Three Parts in one volume pan 


Translated = b 
Fully illustrat 


W. F. KIRBY, from_the German of 
in Colours, and numerous Woodcuts in the | 


| 


le. 


6s. 6d. 
6s. 6d, 
21s. Od, 


. Paper boards, 6s. 6d. 
eee ” ” 
” 


Half-bound, 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by | 


Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 


Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London ae in December, 1889, 
and January, 1990, before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. BOYS, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 
With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. {In the press. 


SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British | 


Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Professor J. PERRY, M.E., D.8c., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. (In the press. 


COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 


Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 64 [In the press. 








The following have already appeared :— 
DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 


With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
By Sir! 





TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. 


ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. TIlustrated. Post | 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By Charles Meymott 


TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.8S. With numerous Ilustraticns. Pest svo, cloth boards, 2s. 


MONUMENTAL HISTORY of the EARLY BRITISH | 


CHURCH. By ROMILLY ALLEN, Esq. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


CHURCH of ENGLAND (THE TITLE-DEEDS of the). | 


By the Rev. T. P. GARNIER. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


HERBERT'S POEMS. New Edition in Red and Black. | 


Small post Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


INDIA (THE HISTORY of). New Edition. By L. J. Trotter, 


Esq. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


STAR ATLAS. By Dr. H. I. Klein. Text Translated and | 
Adapted by the Rev. E. McCLURE, M.A. _ -~ with Eighteen Charts and Eighty | 
Pages Illustrative Letterpress, cloth boards, 7s. 


TOILERS in the SEA. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. With | 


numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By Professor Hulme, F.LS., 


F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of EUROPE, CHIEFLY 


INTERNATIONAL. From the Beginning of the Roman or to the Present Day. 
By ARTHUR REED ROPES, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


WELLINGTON ; or, the Public and Private Life of Arthur, 


First Duke of Wellington, as told by Himself, his ‘Comrades, and his Intimate Friends. 
By G. LATHOM BROWNE. With Portrait, Plans, &c. Crown vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


FAMILY TROUBLES. A Story for Young Children. By 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of “‘A Charge Fulfilled,” &c. Printed in Colours, 
Small 4to, paper boards, 1s 


TWELVE TINY TALES. By Mrs. Molesworth. With 


numerous Illustrations, printed in Colours. "oak 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d 








SLAVONIC LITERATURE. 


ture.”’—Scotsman. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d 


By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


“His book will supply an reyes introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic litera» 
«” Others in preparation. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 
NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, 


cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarthi, 


Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Fcap. 8vo, with Maps, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq, B.A 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

‘Tf any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general view of our Anglo-Sexon 

language, ‘literature, and laws, he cannot do better than study this careful and conscientious 
epitome of those subjects.”—sSpectutor. 


CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. 


Two Maps, cloth boards, 3s. 
**Much instruction will be found in a small compass.’’—Duily Chronicles 


POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences upon the 


History of England from the Accession of hem, f to the Revolution of 1688, By 
HENRY G. HEWLETT. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


Fcap. 8vo, with 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 


‘This Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of Ancient Thought, not merely as dry 
matters of History, but as having a bearing on Mode1n Speculation. | 
ARIS: 


ARISTOTELIANISM. PartI. THE ETHICS of ARIS. 


TOTLE. By the Rev. I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 
LOGICAL TREATISES, the METAPHYSICS, the PSYC HOLOGY, the POLITICS; 
By the Rev. W. GRUNDY, M.A, The Two Parts in 1 vol, Fcap. 8vo, cloth boaids; 


2s. Gd. 


EPICURZANISM. By Wm. Wallace, M.A., Fellow and 


Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Fcap. Svo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


| STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford 


College. Feap 8vo, sateen -—- pecs 2s. 6d. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


A Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and erg form an Accurate Account of the 
Great Non-Christian Religious Systems of the World. } 


ISLAM as a MISSIONARY RELIGION. By C. R. Haines, 
M.A. Feap. 8v 0, cloth boards, 2s. 
*..° Six other Volumes have —— appeared in this Series. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 


| The object of this Series is to bring readers face to face with the Sources of Early European History, 
and thus enable them to o' tain a more intelligent grasp of the subject than can be had 
from second-hand compilations. | 


Crown 8yvo, cloth boards, each 4s. 


ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. 


. “Its literary merits are very considerable.’’—Scotsman, 


ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of “ The Life and 


Reign of Richard 111.” 





‘The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition to the stock of 
historic manuals.” — Athenaeum, 


FRANCE. By the late Gustave Masson, M.A,, Univ. Gallic., 
Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &c. 
** Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter.”—Gwardian, 
*,° Others in preparations 
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r I 10 PUBLISHERS, &¢.—An ENGAGE- 

MENT, in ong responsible position, is desired by ADVER- 
TISER, who has hac many years general business experience in 
PUBLISHING, ADVERTISING, &c. Highest references.— Address 
** ADVERTISER,” care of Mr. Wm. Rice, 86, Fleet Street, EC 


SECRETARY or LITERARY ASSIST- 
\-7 ANT, whole or part time.—LADY DESIRES ENGAGEMENT. 
Efficient. typist (might arrange to bring machine). Literary expe- 
rience Excellent testimonials. Typewriting undertaken at home. 
hoe post eee on application.—Address C. B., 48, Cromwell Avenue, 
ighgate, N, 


ANTED.—To PLACE a BOY, 14 years 

_ of age, in agood TECHNICAL ENGINEERING SCHOOL, 

part time for Education, within 30 miles of London. —A, B. (., 4, Token- 
house Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


O SOCIETIES (Learned or Artistic), 
— SMALL LITERARY or OTHER CLUBS, &¢—Handsome 
NEW BUILDING, opposite British Museum Gates. fireproof floors, 
&. GROUND FLOOR and ENTIRE FIRST FLOOR TO LET. Also 
Upper Floors as Residential Chambers or otherwise. Artists’ Rooms 


Top Floor,—C, F, Haywann, 50, Great Russell Street, We. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


OLDEN BULLETS, 
A STORY in the DAYS of AKBER'and ELIZABETH. 
7 By WILLIAM W. IRELAND, M.D. Edin., 
Formerly of Her Majesty’s Indian Army ; author of “The Ilistory of 
the Siege of Delhi.” 
Bett & Brapevte, Edinburgh. 

Simpkins Marsu ans & Uo., Ltd, London, = 
pacts HNUNTED UP; Clues found ; 

Pedigrees traced; Registers searched; Papers and Wills col- 
luted, condensed, copied, or translated in any language from manu- 
script or type in British Museum, Record Office, Local Registries, &c. 
aVracock & Pracock, 1, Doughty Street, W.C. 














‘ LA hl ut - ‘ ror 
MISS PATMORE’S ILLUMINATIONS, 

The Saturday Review, on the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 
says:—No, — “* is excellent work, but it pales into insignificance 
before | the amazing sheets of Mr. Patmore’s privately printed 
Amelia,’ which Miss Bertha Patmore has illuminated with 
worthy of the monastic masters of the fourteenth century.” 

\ ellum title-pages illuminated at from 10 *o0 40 guineas. 

* Amelia,” on vellum (only 5 copies printed), illuminated elaborately 
throughout, +00 guineas. Some on paper (only 20 copies printed), with 
vellum title-page, illuminated, from 20 to 40 guineas, —Apply to Miss 
Parmone, Hastings. 





genius 


> > TA ) STITPATA Ca ey 
R. RICHARD SHIPMAN, the well- 
ve, known Reciter, is preparcd to accept Public or Private 
ENGAGEMENTS for his popular, humorous, and dramatic selections, 
Terms, Prospectus, and open dates will be forwarded on application — 
A‘ldress, Earle Vilta, Putney, SW. 


R. W. P. FRITH, BR.A,,_ has 
: VACANCIES for TWO more PUPILS at his Studios, where he 
imparts a sound Art Education to Male and Lacy Students. Models 
provided.—Address Ashenhurst, Sydenham Rise, Forest Hill, 


MMERERS should read a book by a 


Sr: 
~e gentleman who cured himself after suffering nearly forty years. 
Price 13 stamps.—B. Beastey Brampton Park, near Huntingdon. 


AB Se) al Ty , > , 
ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTA ENGL, 
ot Monich, the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE. There is a 
tteadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Allustrations, Cute'ogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
, CO. haye the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
y Lf hl Tre . “nf 

YPE-WRITING.—MBS., Scientific, and 
of all descriptions, Legal Documents, Specifications, Plays, &c., 
COPLED with speed and accuracy. Dictations taken in shorthand or 
‘ype-writing by expert Type-writers. Special success attained in work 
requiring delicacy and care. Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.— 

Misses EB & L Farnran, 4. Southampton Street. Strand. London 


° Lor Contents of Magazines see poge 874. 











8 
LL D., D.C.L., F.R.GS., F.G.8., F.R.Hist Soc., &c. 





MUDIE’S sect LIBRARY 
THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR SALE, or ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


(LIMITED.) 


Head Office - 30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


Branch Offices 


AND 


| 
| 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





SCHOOLS COLLEGES &c. 
UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 
4, ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest and among the most 
successful in the United Kingdom ; over 2,000 have passed. 
I, All Army Examinations. 


If. Civil Service of India, Universities, &. 
IIL. R. I. Constabulary Cadetships. 

There is not a Corps in the Services or a Department under Govern- 
ment that_does not owe some of its Officers to the QuEEN’s Senvice 
Acapremy, Dustin. No attempt at cramming ; unsurpassed Staff of 

vecialists under personal direction of W. J. Cuetwope Craw ey, 





PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


Just published, demy 4to, with 55 Phototype Plates, 
Ase wenn J bound in half-vellum, extra, £2 2s. 


THE FINDING OF WINELAND THE GOOD. 
The History of the Icelandic Discovery of America. 
Edited and Translated from the Earliest Records by 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON REEVES. 

_ *s* This Book offers a concise compilation of the facts relating to the 








COLONIAL COLLEGE and 


HE 
T TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resipent Director. 


REY. J. H. LAMBERT, M.A., married 


(Magdalen College, Oxford), assisted by an Oxford man, Scholar 
of his College, Graduate in fish Vionours, RECEIVES SIX PUPILS 
in his house to prepare for Public Schools, the Universities, and Army 
Examinations. The house is situated in one of the prettiest and most 
healthiest parts of Herefordshire, and is nearly 700 feet above the level 
of the sea. There is good stabling and two tennis lawns. 
football can be played in a field belonging to the rectory. The pupils 
are treated in every way as members of the family, and great attention 
is paid to the diet —Apply Rev. J. H. Lampert, Pencombe Rectory, 
Bromyard, Worcester. 








[EXPENSIVE Sound EDUCATION at 


SCHORNE COLLEGE, WINSLOW.—Over 400 Army and Navy 
Boys Clergy Sons, Medical. &c., have been educated in either the 
Classical or Modern side, and the School has a good record. 30 guineas 
a year; reduced to brothers and orphans. Entrance fee, 5 guineas.— 
Address Rev. Dr. J ames. 





ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY for the 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY of PHILOSOPHY, 
22, Albemarle Strect, W. 


Puesipext—SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, M.A., LL.D. 

The TWELFTH SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, Nov. 3ap* 
at 8 pm. The President will deliver the ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
Subject—* THE LAWS of ASSOCIATION,” 

Programme cards and information as to Membership can be obtained 
on application. Hf. Witpos Carn, Hon. Sceretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of ART and its APPLICATION 


to INDUS ° 
22, Albemarle jStreet, London, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL CONGRIESS will be held at BIRMINGHAM, 

commencing on TUESDAY, Novempen dtu, 1890, 
Presipent Etecr—Mr, J. E. HODGSON, R.A. 

Member's tickets (price One Guinea), programmes of the proceedings 
and information about lodgings and other local arrangements may b 
obtained from the Local Secretary, Mr. W. 8. Pritcuett, Council 
House, Birmingham. 


‘ 7 A ‘ 
IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.—Junior Assistant in the 
Art Branch of the South Kensington Museum (17—20) 14th Novemurn. 
The date specified is the latest at_ which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtainec, with Pertloulncs, from 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W. 











BYro N, SHELLEY, KEATS. 


ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES FOR WOMEN’S ESSAYS 
AND PAINTINGS, 
PRIZE ESSAYS, 7d. and 1s, the Set.—Send addressed halfpenny 
wrapper to Rose Many Crawsuay, Bwlch, Breconshire. 


. CATALOGUES. 

JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

PULAU & CO, 37, SOHO SQUA R ne 


~ CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the shilling off the published 
NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services. A 








i f 
—— oO 


rge a 
choice stock, many in handsome calf and Morocco bindings, suitable 
for presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select from. 
country orders punctually executed. 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
Gituent & Kieu», No. 67, Mocirgate Strect, Lond@z, EX, 


export and 


discovery of America contained in the original MSS. Every 
Icelandic sellsen its. i I. gy? oy oh 5 qe or = 

i use t 
— ay Fe discovery which it contains. The Sagas which treat of the 
discovery are given in full in type facsimiles of the iS 

ori. ith’the tanga | sl the MSS. the author has been further 

iliari SS., b \ 
em yyy preparation of his work by a personal acquaintance with 
Iceland and its people. 

Full Prospectus on application. 

Loxpox: HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp University Press 
Wanrenovuse, Amen Corer, E.C. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


SW EDITION OF BACON’S ESSAYS. 
= od ublished, 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

THE YS or COUNSELS CIVIL and 
MORAL of FRANCIS BACON, LORD VERULAM. 
Edited, with Introduction and Illustrative pene 1 by 
SAMUEL Baavey ogee M.A., late Fellow and Tutor 
of Brasenose College, Ox y 

pt f th te’ trans- 
1a ne ee ee. eer teitan, for the illustration and elucidation 
of the English text, he has done what no previous commentator has 
ize fen ee Yaad ace Meee 
dar ehie kind and on this particular subject with which we happen 
to be acquainted.”— Times. 

NEW VOLUMES of the “ RULERS of INDIA” — 

bg fi th ind, touch the imagination, an 
online the 5 of the English people.”—Speaker. 
Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. . 

WARREN HASTINGS: and the Founding 
of the British Administration, by Captain L. J. Trorrer, 
Author of “ India under Victoria,” &c. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DUPLEIX, and the STRUGGLE for INDIA 
of the EUROPEAN NATIONS. By Colonel G. B. 
Ma.uesoy, ©.8.1. 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. ‘ 

The MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE. By Sir 
W. W. Hester, Editor of the Series. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

AKBAR, and the RISE of the MUGHAL 
EMPIRE. By Colonel G. B. Matieson, C.8.I1. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. : : 

Other Volumes in active preparation. 
LLON AND HAIGH’S NEW EDITION OF 
oa Me ta 

Now Ready, Parts I. an -» crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, each part. 

VIRGIL. NEID. "Edited with Introduction 
and Notes, by T. L. Parition, M.A., formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of New College; and E. A. Haicu, M.A., late 
Fellow of Hertford, and Classical Lecturer at Corpus 
Christi and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. 

PART I.—BOOKS I.—III. PART II.—BOOKS IV.—VI 


“ —_ . d rate Virgilian scholarship is well 
ro .. = This edition will meet all the frensonable. nee =! Ce au 
im nm . 
wivo is ot hopelessly backward. It is in handy size and beautifully 
i Pa Si ww. . 
Bre Rooks TTX. ‘will appear immediately, and the work will 
be completed by the end of the present year. 
NEW EDITION of WILKINS’S DE ORATORE, BOOK II. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; 
CICERO DE ORATORE. BOOKII. Edited, 
with English Notes, &c., by Aveustus SamuEt Wi1k1xs, 
Professor of Latin, The Owens College, Manchester. 
Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. a ‘ 
*.* Uniform with the above, Book I., Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Full Clarendon Press Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


Loxpon : HENRY FROWDE, Ciarenpvon Press 
Wakenovsk, Amen Conner, E.C. 


‘eference to t 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols., demy Svo., 30s., with numerous Illustrations by the 
- Author. 


A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and 


Adventures in Australia and New Guinea. By HUME 
NISBET. [ Shortly. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


A SHORT LIFE of CARDINAL NEW- 


MAN. By J. 8. FLETCHER. 


“While awaiting the full and exhaustive account of the 
career of the late Cardinal, it isa great convenience to have a 
trustworthy short life of the great dead in a volume just 
brought out by Ward & Downey.” — Universe. 


Extra crown 4to, price 25s., with upwards of 100 Illustrations 
by Eminent Artists. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy 
FITZGERALD. 
* A triumph of the printers’ art.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, price 30s., with 00 Ilustrations. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND under the 
REGENCY. By JOHN ASHTON. 

“The volumes are well worth reading.””—Daily News. 

* Bright and pleasant reading......One of the chief merits of 
the' two volumes is that they reproduce in excellent style a 
large number of contemporary caricatures by Gilray, Row- 
landson, Cruikshank, and others.””— 7imes. 





In 2 vols., demy 8vo, price 21s., with a Portrait of the 
uthor. 


THIRTY YEARS of MY LIFE on 


THREE CONTINENTS. . EDWIN DE LEON, 
or 


formerly Diplomatic Agent the United States in 
Egypt. 

MUSIC-HALL LAND: an Account of 
the Strange People, Manners, and Institutions of that 
Curious Country. By PERCY FITZGERALD. With 
Illustrations by Alfred Bryan. 1s. [Just ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 


CHARLES GIBBON’S LAST NOVEL. 


A STRANGE WOOING. By Charles 
GIBBON, Author of ‘* Queen of the snes 38 _ , 
Just ready. 


LOVE’S LEGACY. By Richard Ashe 
KING (BASIL), Author of * A Leal eds = — 
LOCUSTA. By W. Outram Tristram. 
5s. | This day. 
A HARVEST of WEEDS. By Clara 
LEMORE. 3 vols. 


“It is very seldom we find such capital sketches of 
character..... The dialogue is natural and often amusing, and 
the writing is for the most part bright and spirited.””—Speaker. 

‘“* A strong told and very readable story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


VICE VALENTINE. By Ida Ashworth 


TAYLOR, Author of *‘ Venus’ Doves.” 2 vols. 
“There is an undefinable something in the tone, the 
manner, the material of Miss Taylor’s ‘ Vice Valentine’ which 
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LITERATURE. 


The Life of Henry David Thoreau. By H. 8. 
Salt. (Bentley.) 
Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers. By Henry 


David Thoreau. Selected and Edited by 
H. 8. Salt. (Sonnenschein.) 


ExcEPrineG one small circle, Thoreau, during 
his lifetime, was a prophet without honour 
either in his own country or elsewhere. All 
that was generally known of him—and it 
was not much—seemed to show him to be a 
person of peculiar and impracticable ideas, 
and of unfriendly if not actually morose dis- 

osition. ‘The notion was inaccurate enough, 

ut those who held it were not without 
excuse. Connected with what has been 
termed the Transcendental Revival of New 
England were several queer apostles of 
individualism, but none on the surface more 
queer or underneath the surface more solid 
than the subject of the works now under 
review. He impressed his own small circle 
with the conviction that he was a man of 
genius, but it was not for some time after 
his death that he became known to the 
world at large. In 1862, when he died, it 
would have been easy to predict that he and 
his works would soon be forgotten. 

It is now seen that the impression Thoreau 
made on his friends was the right one; and 
he was not well appreciated by the warld 
outside, simply because he was not well 
known. A change has taken place. The 
voice which thirty years ago was crying in 
the wilderness is now listened to with 
respectful attention in the drawing-room, 
and, what is more important, in the study. 
It said to society—make straight your paths. 
The paths of society were crooked then and 
they are crooked still, while measures, far 
different from Thoreau’s, intended to im- 
prove them, are in favour at present. Yet 
Thoreau is not unheeded; and, when the 
honest but mistaken attempt of Socialism to 
save society in the mass has proved to be 
ineffectual, Thoreau’s appeal to the indi- 
vidual is likely to be better understood and 
approved. 

_Of Thoreau’s critics a few have estimated 
him justly, while others of whom better things 
were to be expected have misapprehended 
him. Emerson recognised him early, and 
never faltered in his admiration. Emerson 
found it ‘a pleasure and a privilege to walk 
with him,” and described him to Carlyle as 
‘‘a noble, manly youth, full of melodies and 
inventions.” Alcott’s testimony was equally 
emphatic. Mr. Sanborn and Mr. Ellery 


Channing have written their reminiscences 


edited. Hawthorne, a man not easy of 
access, made a friend of Thoreau. On the 
other hand, Mr. James Russell Lowell failed 
to admire him; for the reason, according to 
Emerson, that Mr. Lowell had a great deal 
of self-consciousness, and never forgave 
Thoreau for wounding it. Beyond this circle 
we have the enthusiastic estimate of Mr. H. 
A. Page, an essay which does not enlighten 
by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, miscel- 
laneous magazine articles, and not much 
besides. 

There is, therefore, ample room for Mr. 
Salt’s biography, and it is timely. It is not 
a great critical study, nor is it such a 
revelation of the ianer man as a discreet 
disciple could give. 1 should say Mr. Salt 
has been neith«r a profound student nor a 
disciple of Thoreau, Lut has considered him 
and learned what he knows about him 
mainly for the purposes of this biography. 
He has taken pains to make his work com- 
plete and accurate, and the mistakes are few 
and not important. He gives the detai!s of 
Thoreau’s career, describes his person, !.'s 
habits, his work, and his opinions. He 
provides just the book on the subject that 
is needed at the present time. It enables 
the reader to know all about Thoreau, the 
necessary preliminary to knowing the man 
himself. Iam glad this book is free from 
the slightly patronising tone that Mr. Salt 
adopted when he gave an account of James 
Thomson (B.V.); but who could patronise 
Thoreau, even in a book ? 

It does not detract from the merit of the 
work that Mr. Salt has little to tell that is 
new to persons who have already interested 
themselves in Thoreau. The sources of 
information which were open to him had 
been, for the most part, open to them. His 
communications with personal friends of 
Thoreau have enabled him in some cases to 
amplify certain incidents and characteristics ; 
but Thoreau’s best friend, Emerson, long 
-Lsince gave the pith of the subject in the 
biographical sketch which he prefixed to 
Thoreau’s collected works. Elsewhere in 
H. A. Page’s pleasant volume, or scattered 
up and down in magazines and books, or 
gathered together in disorder that rivals 
Teufelsdriéckh’s paper bags, by Mr. Ellery 
Channing and Mr. Sanborn, were fuller 
particulars. Lastly, there were Thoreau’s 
writings to furnish the key to his actions 
and character. All these Mr. Salt has 
handled with patience and skill, producing 
now, for the first time, a clear, systematic 
story of Thoreau’s remarkable career. 

Mr. Ellery Channing—the poet, Thoreau’s 
intimate friend — has named Thoreau a 
* poet-naturalist.”” It is a good name in its 
way, has a pleasant sound, and is likely to 
be used on that account. There is much 
to justify it; but it does not by any means 
cover the whole nature of the man, or even 
indicate his leading characteristic. Primarily, 
Thoreau was not a poet or a naturalist, or 
both in one ; but a critic of society. White 
of Selborne was a_ poct-naturalist ; or, 
coming to our own times, Richard Jefferies 
might he correctly described as such. But 
while neither White of Selborne nor 
Richard Jefferies was a closer or more 





at length, while Mr. Blake has prefixed a 
few significant words to the volume called 
Larly Spring in Massachusetts, which he | 





interested observer of nature than Thoreau, 
this, to them, was an end in itself, whereas 








to him nature always had a human aspect 
and relation. In the case of White, who 
was a clergyman, more than in that of 
Jefferies or of Thoreau, we might fairly 
expect to find the human application or 
‘*moral”’ to his observations. But it is not 
there. The habits of martens, rooks, and 
rats interested him as such, and not because 
of any analogy between them and human 
habits or any influence they might exercise 
over human interests. Much the same is 
— of Jefferies. But Thoreau declares 
that 


‘nature must be viewed humanly to be viewed 
at all; that is, her scenes must be associated 
with human affections, such as are associated 
with one’s native place, for instance. She is 
most significant to a lover. If I have no friend, 
what is nature to me’ She ceases to be morally 
significant.” 

He comes “to the hill to see the sun go 
down, to recover sanity” by putting him- 
self ‘‘in relation with nature.” To him 
‘‘nature is fair in proportion as the youth 
is pure.” In the sky he discerns the symbol 
of his own infinity. ‘If we go solitary to 
streams and mountains,” he says, ‘‘it is to 
meet man there, where he is more than ever 
man.” He was a critic of society and 
student of mankind, who found the symbol 
of a purer society in the woods and fields. 

Occasionally Thoreau preferred to give 
some direct and immediate application of 
his principles to a topic of the hour. This 
was notably the case in connexion with 
John Brown’s arrest after his attack at 
Harper’s Ferry. Thoreau’s was the first 
voice publicly raised in behalf cf the hero. 
Mr. Salt has done well to collect, in the 
volume of Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers, 
the several utterances of this description. 
That he should expressly choose these from 
all Thoreau’s writings for separate publica- 
tion, and yet maintain, as he does, in the 
Introductory Note, that ‘‘ Thoreau considered 
the real business of his life”. to be ‘the 
study of wild nature,” is certainly curious. 
Thoreau was a social critic and reformer 
none the less because his method of reform 
was not by invoking mechanical contrivances 
but by example. His sojourn at Walden 
Pond was not for the purpose of studying 
** wild nature ” ; but for the purpose of pro- 
testing against chaotic society, and proving, 
first to himself and afterwards to others, 
how exceedingly simple human life might 
be. “I wished to live deliberately,” he 
explained, ‘‘to front only the essential facts 
of life, and see if I could not learn what it 
had to teach, and not when I came to die 
discover that I had not lived.” His experi- 
ment served to teach him that a man may 
use as simple a diet as the animals and yet 
retain health and strength. After leaving 
Walden he continued to live simply. For 
more than five years, during which he 
maintained himself by the labour of his 
hands, he found he could meet all the ex- 
penses of living by working for about six 
weeks in each year. 

Such an arrangement harmonised well 
with Thoreau’s peculiar notions about 
labour. He was no ‘skulker,”’ as Mr. 
S.cverson has called him, but, on the con- 
trary, an unusually energetic and hard- 
working man. But he believed that labour 
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was sanctified only when it was in the 
direction of a man’s life. It was valuable 
just so far as it contributed to develop the 
labourer. The incident of the pencil has 
been often quoted. He made one so excel- 
lent that people said there was a fortune in 
it. Butit had already yielded him all he 
desired. He would not do the same thing 
again and again, as though he were a 
machine. Having the education he did not 
want the commodity. Yet he was the last 
man to shirk labour by transferring it to 
others. He never accepted leisure or con- 
venience on such terms as these, for in his 
opinion 

‘the student who secures his coveted leisure 
and retirement by systematically shirking any 
labour necessary to man, obtains but an ignoble 
and unprofitable leisure, defrauding himself of 
the experience which alone can make leisure 
fruitful,” 

He complained that because he walked in 
the woods for love of them he was in danger 
of being regarded as a loafer, while men 
who esteemed the forests only for their 
timber were considered to be industrious and 
enterprising citizens—‘‘as if a town had 
no interest in its forests but to cut them 
down.” Yet a time came when his family 
needed the labour of his hands for their 
support, and he was not found wanting. 
His purpose was neither to shirk labour 
nor to do it, for labour was not an end in 
itself. But he was thrifty, and would not 
waste life on anything that was useless. 
Herein he believed he served the Supreme 
Being best ; and so when he was dying, and 
someone asked him, ‘‘ Have you made your 
peace with God?” he was justified in replying 
that ‘he had never quarrelled with Him.” 

That, with all this, Thoreau was still a 
profoundly interested nature-lover is not to 
be disputed. Had he not been so he would 
have emphasised his ag against society 
in some other way than by retiring to the 
woods. The creatures of the woods and even 
the very trees were, in his eyes, his friends. 
He loved every season and every aspect. His 
senses were peculiarly acute, so in this way 
he was physically well adapted to the life 
he chose. If every sight and sound in nature 
yielded also a spiritual meaning to his mind, 
so much the greater was the gain. It made 
him a “poet-naturalist,” and something 
more. 

When the reader has learned all he can 
about Thoreau, if he wants to understand 
Thoreau himself he must turn to his writings. 
Of these probably the most interesting is 
Walden, which contains, in addition to a care- 
ful account of his experiment, much philoso- 
phical musing on men and things. He is, 
however, at his best in the journals which 
he wrote so diligently and from which Mr. 
H. G. O. Blake has published copious selec- 
tions. These journals have none of the 
elaboration and not much of the bitterness 
to be found in the writings he prepared for 
publication. Yet such essays as “A Winter’s 
Walk” and “ Autumnal Tints” are marked 
by unvarying serenity and much _ poetic 
power. Thoreau may fairly be described as 
a poet, but he was not a singer. His verses 
stumble and halt.‘ There is more of the 
tone and grace of poetry in some of his 
prose passages than in them. 





Great as Thoreau really was, and admit- 
ting the natural independence of his charac- 
ter, there is yet a suggestion, here and there, 
of an affectation of eccentricity. He seemed 
to choose to like precisely what others dis- 
liked, and to dislike whatever they might 
favour. In conversation and writing he was 
overfond of paradox. There seems to have 
been a little acting ‘for effect.” At any 
rate, his peculiarities were not wholly un- 
conscious. The fault in his case was not 
serious; for, though it detracted a little from 
his qualities as a critic, it involved no insin- 
cerity. At the worst, he did not pretend to 
be what he was not, but only exaggerated 
his idiosyncrasies. A born protestant, he 
sometimes emphasised his protest with 
quaint and unnecessary gestures—that was 
all. 

That Thoreau was a brusque and un- 

friendly man those who knew him little 
agree in affirming. But to his friends and 
to all who had any claim upon him, whether 
by virtue of domestic ties or of their need 
for help, he was tender and affectionate. 
His parents and sisters found in him 
‘‘a household treasure; always on the spot 
with skilful eye and hand to raise the best 
melons, plant the orchard with choicest trees, 
and act as extempore mechanic; fond of the 
pets, his sister’s flowers or sacred tabby.” 
He loved children, and, while grudging his 
time to older persons, would spend many a 
precious hour berrying in the woods with 
them. The hunted negroes had good cause 
to thank him, not only for public speech on 
their behalf, but for private aid. The hut 
at Walden sheltered more than one fugitive 
from slavery. Birds and beasts, also, knew 
he was their friend. He did not wrong 
them, perhaps because he was a poet as 
well as a naturalist, but more likely because 
he felt a kinship with all living things. It 
is good to consider the wise teaching of this 
free and independent thinker and to study 
his methods ; but the man himself, with all 
his sterling qualities, is the most valuable 
study of all. 


Watrer Lewin. 








The Unknown Evos. 
(Bell.) 


THE poems by which Mr. Coventry Patmore 
is best known—The Angel in the House, and 
its sequel, Zhe Victories of Love—are like 
nothing in the present volune. Whether 
those poems or these are the better may be 
a matter of opinion. The power of satire, 
of strong invective, of passionate appeal and 
declamation, of which there are many 
examples here, is, no doubt, a more striking 
quality than any in the earlier works. But 
the majority of readers will still prefer 
those charming early poems—records, as 
they are, of a simple, understandable, 
human love—to the intellectual and political 
exclusiveness, and the theological narrow- 
ness, of an unfamiliar Eros. It is not worth 
while to quarrel with the title which Mr. 
Coventry Patmore gives to this collection of 
poems, though it is a little difficult to con- 
nect any possible Eros, known or unknown, 
with some of them. The volume is an ex- 
pansion of a smaller collection, to which the 
name was less inappropriate. Perhaps if 


By Coventry Patmore. 





one were able to sympathise with Mr. 
Patmore’s Romanist reconstruction of a 
Pagan ideal, the difficulty one is conscious of 
would disappear. But it is a thing of no 
consequence. Every poem has enough 
individuality of its own to be read apart 
from the rest; and the reader will find 
matter enough in all of them to occupy his 
thoughts, to the exclusion of vague and 
profitless speculations about the Eros 
which either is, or was, or was meant to be, 
unknown. 

All the poems are written in the measure 
commonly employed for English odes. It has 
no recognised number of feet, which may be 
varied at the arbitrary will of the writer, 
who obtains the harmony he wants, and 
achieves the necessary force of expression, 
by a skilful variation of pauses. It is a 
measure which gives the poet almost the 
freedom of prose, and in the hands of an 
unskilful writer it would degenerate into 
prose. When used by a poet who knows 
how to humour and how to control its pliancy, 
it is capable of any degree of dignified 
expression. There are no better modern 
examples of the high service to which this 
measure may be put, and of the splendid 
results which may be attained with it, than 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality,” and Tennyson’s ‘Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington.” Words- 
worth never excelled the power of imagina- 
tion in the former poem; Tennyson has 
never surpassed the dignity of the latter. 
Mr. Coventry Patmore does not approach 
the level of these masters. But his failure to 
do so is attributable rather to the motive of 
his verse than to any lack of power or vigour 
in it. Indeed, it has too much vigour. The 
poet has become a controversialist. He has 
doffed his singing robes to don a priestly 
cowl, or the tell-tale livery of a politician. 
How little of the true spirit of the poet— 
how little of any quality of an immortal 
Eros (or a mortal one, either)—is to be 
found in these verses, taken from a poem 
headed ‘ 1880-85”: 

** Stand by, 
Ye Wise, by whom Heav’n rules! 
Your kingly hands suit not the hangman’s tools. 


When God has doom’d a glorious Past to die, 
Are there no knaves and fools ? 
For ages yet to come your kind shall count for 
nought. 
Smoke of the strife of other Powers 
Than ours, 
And tongues inscrutable with fury fraught 
’ Wilder the sky, 
Till the far good which none can guess be wrought. 
Stand by! 
Since tears are vain, here let us rest and laugh, 
But not too loudly ; for the brave time’s come, 
When Best may not blaspheme the Bigger Half, 
And freedom for our sort means freedom to be 
dumb. 
Lo, how the dross and draft 
Jeer up at us, and shout, 
‘ The Day is ours, the Night is theirs !’ 
And urge their rout 
Where the wild dawn of rising Tartarus flares. 
Yon strives their Leader, lusting to be seen. 
His leprosy’s so perfect that men call him clean ! 
Listen the long, sincere, and liberal bray 
Of the earnest Puller at another’s hay 
’Gainst aught that dares to tug the other way, 
Quite void of fears 
With all that noise of ruin round his ears!” 


Party feeling runs high in these days, 
and hard words are freely given from 
opposing sides without regard to the harm 
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they do. But this allusion to a venerable 
statesman is in worse taste than anything 
one remembers in political controversy, or 
in the so-called ‘‘ amenities’’ of journalism. 
It would be hard to match, too, the audacious 


intolerance with which Mr. Patmore writes | 


down a section of the community as ‘‘ knaves 


and fools,’”’ while describing his own political | 
It is 
due to him to add that he is sometimes as ! Mr. Asnron is a literary Autolycus, a 


friends as the ‘‘ Wise”’ and ‘“ Best.” 


intolerant towards the Tory party as towards 
their rivals. His scorn for “ the false 
English nobles and their Jew,” who brought 
in household suffrage, is as bitter as his 
disgust for the political “leprosy” of the 
Opposition leader. But these are not sub- 
jects for poetic treatment. The measure in 
which the ‘ Intimations of Immortality ” 
were expressed ought not to be made a 
mere vehicle of personal abuse. Nor should 
it be used for the glorification of the poet’s 
own particular Church, and in scornful 
contempt of every other. Mr. Patmore’s 

raises of Romanism would, at any rate, 
con had more fitness, or commanded more 
respect, if he had not reviled the progressive 
spirit of the age as eating ‘‘ its dead dog off 
a golden dish.” 

In all this the poet does himself scant 
justice. One could wish he had allowed 
some of his judgments to be tempered by 
the admirable philosophy in the little poem 
called ‘‘ Let Be!” He there says: 

** Who does not know 

That good and ill 

Are done in secret still, 

And that which shows is verily but show! 

How high of heart is onc, and one how sweet of 


mood : 

But not all height ix holiness, 

Nor every sweetness good ; 

And grace will sometimes lurk where who could 

guess ?”’ 
A touching lesson, which enforces above all 
things the duty of charity and tenderness, 
is contained in another poem, which I 
venture to quote—familiar though it is—by 
way of counterpoise to the political verses 
previously quoted : 
“THE TOYS. 
My little Son, who look’d from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey’d, 
I struck him, and dismiss’d 
With hard words and unkiss’d, 
His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, 
But found him slumbering deep, 
With darken’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 
And I, with moan, 
Kissing away his tears, left others of my own ; 
For, on a table drawn beside his head, 
He had put, within his reach, 
A box of counters and a red-vein’d stone, 
A piece of glass abraded by the beach 
And six or seven shells, 
A bottle with bluebells, 
And two French copper coins, ranged there with 
careful art, 

To comfort his sad heart. 
So when that night I pray’d 
To God, I wept, and said : 
Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 
And Thou rememberest of what toys 
We made our joys, 
How weakly understood 
Thy great commanded good, 
Then, fatherly not less 
Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thow’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 
‘T will be sorry for their childishness.’ ”’ 


8% 








There is the poet without the partisan, 
the poet more liberal than his creeds and 
bigger than his Church ; and as such he is 
best. 

GerorGe CorrereE.t. 








Social England under the Regency. By John 
Ashton. In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. Here, 
as in his Old Times, Social Life in the 
Reign of Anne, and The Dawn of the 
Nineteenth Century, he seeks to illustrate 
the past by means of caricatures, street 
ballads, lampoons, newspaper paragraphs, 
and other ephemeral things. He is troubled 
by no ambition to penetrate the surface of 
his subject. Iie seldom or never rises to an 
inquiring and reflective mood. He shuns 
the main stream of history in favour of its 
many accessories and tributaries. Yet, 
humble as the function he assumes may 
be thought, his compilations are not with- 
out an attractiveness of their own. He 
at least contrives to amuse his reade:s, and 
might fairly boast that if it were not for his 
industrious researches many an incident of 
significance and interest would remain for- 
gotten. 

Naturally enough, the most conspicuous 
figure in the book is the Regent himself, who 
exposed the monarchical principle to the 
severest strain it has undergone with safety 
in this country. He came into power under 
a heavy load of unpopularity, which seemed 
to increase rather than diminish with lapse 
of time. His profligacy, his extravagance, 
his untruthfulness, and, above all, his treat- 
ment of the Princess of Wales, who was 
regarded as more sinned against than 
sinning, caused his name to be detested 
in nearly all quarters. Nor, despite the 
then frequent persecution of the press, 
did this feeling fail to find open and 
defiant expression. The caricaturists, ap- 
parently knowing that they had a large 
force of public opinion at their back, made 
the most of his corpulency, his personal 
vanity, his fondness for the bottle, and 
even some worse points in his character. 
For instance, at the end of 1811, when it 
was given out that by reason of a sprained 
ankle he had to keep his bed, they 
promptly ascribed his indisposition to 
another cause—namely, a sound thrashing 
inflicted upon him by Lady Yarmouth’s 
husband for an insult he had put upon her. 
In one caricature, entitled ‘‘ A Royal Mill- 
ing Match,” the peer is represented in the 
act of raining blows upon the royal 
countenance, with the lady looking on 
approvingly from behind a screen. It is 
unnecessary to go beyond Mr. Ashton’s 
volumes for a proof of the estimation in 
which his Royal Highness was commonly 
held. 

Napoleon frequently comes before us in 
the interval between Waterloo and_ his 
banishment to St. Helena. Here is a con- 
temporary description of him on board the 
Bellerophon :— 

‘* He is about five feet seven inches in height, 
very strongly made, and well-proportioned ; 
very broad and deep chest, legs and thighs 
proportioned with great symmetry and strength; 





a small, round, and handsome foot. His coun- 
tenance is sallow, and, as it were, deeply tinged 
by hot climates; but the most commanding 
air I ever saw. His eyes grey and the most 
piercing you can imagine. His glance, you 
fancy, searches into your inmost thoughts 
His hair dark brown and no appearance of grey. 
His features are handsome now, and when 
younger he must have been a very handsome 
man. He is rather fat, and his belly protuberant; 
but he appears active notwithstanding. His 
step and Sememneur altogether commanding. 
He looks about forty-five or forty-six years of 
age. He is extremely curious, and never passes 
anything remarkable in the ship without im- 
mediately demanding its use and inquiring 
minutely into the manner thereof. He dresses 
in green uniform, with red facings and edged 
with red, two plain gold epaulettes, the lapels 
of the coat cut round and turned back, white 
waistcoat and breeches, and military boots and 
spurs ; the grand cross of the Legion of Honour 
on his left breast.” 


it is curious to find that in the revulsion of 
feeiing which followed his exile Napoleon was 
thought to have been harshly used. Both 
in caricature and in verse the Regent was 
accused of trampling upon a fallen enemy. 
Tom Cribb, the pugilist, is thus made to re- 
buke the Prince— 
‘* What, Ben, my big hero, is this thy renown ? 

Is this the new go—kick a man when he’s down— 

= - foe has knock’d under to tread on him 

en 
By the fist of my father I blush for thee, Ben!’’ 


Now and then we are reminded that the 
Regency was an era of impending political 
change. The reaction against the doctrines 
of the French Revolution, which had consoli- 
dated for a time the power of the aristocracy, 
had already spent much of its force. Napo- 
leon had scarcely been chained down at 
St. Helena when the cry for parliamentary 
reform was raised with startling vehemence, 
especially under the pressure of the distress 
which at intervals came over the country. 
Prominent among the many demagogues 
of the moment was Henry Hunt, a full- 
length portrait of whom is reproduced in 
this book. He is represented in the act of 
saying words long afterwards remembered— 
‘*T well know the superiority of mental over 
physical force ; while we have the power of 
exercising the former, we cannot be justified 
in resorting to the latter ’’—a speech which, 
as Mr. Ashton remarks, was of the ‘ Don’t 
nail his ear to the pump” order. How 
little Hunt shrank from downright lying is 
shown by another of his utterances : 4 


** You have all heard of George Canning, that 
impudent dog, that vile, unprincipled, unmanly 
calumniator of the people, that miscreant, 
whose language fails him in applying disgrace- 
ful epithets to you. But you do not know his 
family ; nay, I do not believe he knows his own 
grandfather. Mother Hunn, who brought this 
hopeful cub into the world (without knowing 
who was his father), had £500 for the useful 
event, and her worthy daughters had also £500 
each.” 


After all, however, this is only an average 
sample of the weapons employed in the 
political warfare of the time. 

Mr. Ashton has collected most of the 
materials needed for a comprehensive 
account of England three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, with its widespread love of eccen- 


tric costume, hard-drinking, gambling, 
duelling, pugilism, cock-fighting, bull- 
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baiting, and horse-racing. But in some 
respects his voluines are extremely dis- 
appointing. Few periods. are so crowded 
with memorable achievements in literature 
as the nine years over which the Regency 
extended. It was the age of Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Keats, Byron, Moore, 
Southey, Scott, Maria Edgeworth, Jane 
Austen, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, 
Brougham, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Dugald 
Stewart, and a good many more whose 
names stand high and bright before the 
world. Poetry, prose fiction, criticism, 
philosophy—all underwent new and impcr- 
tant developments. Mr. Ashton, however, 
deals with this portion of his theme in less 
than one page. He is content with a bald 
enumeration in alphabetical order of the great 
writers of the time. Of the social gather- 
ings in which so many of them were to be 
found he elects to say nothing. He affords 
us no glimpse of such places as Murray’s 
back parlour. Music and painting and 
sculpture could also boast of distinguished 
votaries under the Regency, but these are 
treated by Mr. Ashton in precisely the same 
way. In dealing with the theatres he is 
scarcely more communicative. Edmund 
Kean, the most electrifying of tragic actors, 
is disposed of in half-a-dozen short sen- 
tences. And here I must remark that Mr. 
Ashton’s sense of proportion is not always 
proof against his instincts as «a maker of 
books. He gives a comparatively long 
account of ‘‘ Romeo” Coates, though only 
because that harmless lunatic exposed him- 
self to a torrent of ridicule on the stage. 

Duelling was passing out of fashion, 
though by very slow degrees. Possibly its 
decline may have been accelerated by the 
following remarks of Lord Ellenborough on 
an application to the Court of King’s Bench 
for a criminal information against two 
persons who had posted a merchant at 
Lloyd’s as a coward for refusing a chal- 
lenge : 


‘* Really it is high time to put a stop to this 
spurious chivalry of the counting-house and the 
counter. The court has been for these two 
days occupied with cases of the sort. Yester- 
day it was an angry linendraper of Bristol, 
who had been a little time in the local militia, 
long enough to imbibe all the worst prejudices 
of the army, that thought proper to post a 
practising surgeon for not accepting a chal- 
lenge; and to-day we have a mercantile man 
in the same predicament. Instead of posting 
their books, these tradesmen are posting one 
another. The court desires it to be understood 
that it is not necessary for the party applying 
for a remedy against such an outrage as this to 
come perfectly unblemished before them ; and 
that if it shall be shown to be necessary for 
public quiét and justice they will interpose the 
remedy sought for. If the challenge in this 
case had been sent co instanti upon the de- 
fendant’s quitting the coffee-house, the court 
would have contemplated it as emanating from 
the venial irritation of the moment. But it 
appears that he at first applied to the prosecutor 
for an apology, upon the refusal of which his 
friend, the other defendant, was sent upor this 
mischievous and malignant mission to the prose- 
cutor in the country ; and then, because a man 
refuses to be hunted down when dining out ata 
friend’s house, and challenged at six o’clock in 
the evening, he is to be posted for a coward at 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house the next morning! Rule 
absolute.” 








Bartholomew Fair, the great Saturnalia 
of London, had long become an almost 
intolerable nuisance, but was not to be 
abolished until many years afterwards. Of 
the rowdyism to which it gave rise in 1812, 
the subjoined account is preserved by Mr. 
Ashton : 


‘The scene of riot, confusion, and horror 
exhibited at this motley festival on this night 
has seldom, if ever, been exceeded. The influx 
of all classes of labourers who had received 
their week’s wages, and had come to the spot, 
was immense. At ten o’clock every avenue 
leading through the conspicuous parts of the 
Fair was crammed with an impenetrable mass 
of human creatures. Those who were in the 
interior of the crowd, howsoever distressed, 
could not be extricated, while those who were on 
the outside were exposed to the most imminent 
danger of being crushed to death against the 
booths. The females, hundreds of whom there 
were, who happened to be intermixed with the 
mob, were treated with the greatest indignity, 
in defiance of the exertions of husbands, rela- 
tives, or friends. This weaker part of the 
crowd, in fact, seemed to be on this occasion 
the principal object of persecution, or, as the 
savages who attacked them were pleased to 
call it, of fun. Some fainted, and were trodden 
under foot, while others, by an exertion almost 
supernatural, produced by an agony of despair, 
forced their way to the top of the mass, and 
crept on the heads of the people until they 
reached the booths, where they were received 
and treated with the greatest kindness. We 
lament to state that many serious accidents in 
consequence occurred ; legs and arms innumer- 
able were broken, some lives were lost, and the 
surgeons of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital were 
occupied the whole of the night in administering 
assistance to the unfortunate objects who were 
continually brought to them. The most dis- 
tressing scene that we observed arose from the 
suffocation of a child about a twelvemonth old 
in the arms of its mother, who, with others, 
had been involved in the crowd. The wretched 
mother did not discover the state of her infant 
until she reached Giltspur Street, when she rent 
the air with her shrieks of self-reproach ; while 
her husband, who accompanied her, and 
who had the appearance of a _ decent 
tradesman, stood mute with the dead body 
of his child in his arms, which he regarded 
with a look of indescribable agony. Such are 
the heartrending and melancholy scenes which 
were exhibited, and yet this forms but a faint 
picture of the enormities and miseries attendant 
upon this disgraceful festival.” 

Early in 1814 the Thames was so deeply 
frozen over that a fair was held upon it: 


‘““The Grand Mall, or Walk, was from Black- 
friars Bridge to London Bridge. This was 
named the ‘ City Road,’ and was lined on both 
sides with booths and petty tradesmen of all 
descriptions. Eight or ten printing-presses 
were erected, and numerous pieces commemo- 
rative of the great frost were printed on the 
ice. ... Every day brought more people, and 
additions to the petty merchants, who vended 
their wares at twice or thrice their value, 
because of the rarity... . ‘City Road’ was hard 
and secure, and thousands promenaded thereon. 
Skittles were being played in many places, 
drinking tents were filled with females and 
their companions, dancing reels to the sound of 
fiddles, while others sat round large fires, 
drinking rum grog and other spirits. There 
were, for the more temperate, tea and coffee ; 
and people were earnestly requested to eat, in 
order that in after years they might be able to 


say that they had indulged in a good meal in 
mid Thames.” 


One incident of the fair was the roasting of 





a small sheep over a coal fire in a large 
iron pan. 

Some errors into which Mr. Ashton has 
fallen may here be pointed out. Adverting 
to the Regency scheme of 1789, he said that 
the Prince of Wales “‘ made no objections ” 
toit. As a matter of fact, his Royal Highness 
protested against the restrictions it con- 
tained, representing it as ‘‘ one for disconnect- 
ing the authority to command service from 
the power of animating it by reward, and 
for allotting to the Prince all the invidious 
duties of government without the means of 
softening them to the public by any one act 
of grace, favour, or benignity.” Again, Mr. 
Ashton’s list of Regency writers includes 
names which we may well be astonished to 
find there, inasmuch as the bearers of them 
were not known to fame before the Regency 
ended. I refer particularly to those of 
Grote, Carlyle, Lytton, and Mrs. Norton. 
Mr. Ashton ought also to have been on his 
guard against such misprints as ‘‘ Hannah 
Moore” and ‘‘ Theodore Hooke.” 

Freperick Hawkins. 








Wild Beasts and their Ways. By Sir 8. W. 
Baker. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


TueseE first-fruits of the year’s vance | 
harvest of sport have been eagerly expected, 
and show that the discoverer of the Albert 
Nyanza has, in spite of advancing years, 
lost none of his cunning of hand either with 
rifle or pen. In point of interest these 
volumes are nowise inferior to his books on 
African travel in former days. They are 
dedicated by permission to the Prince of 
Wales as ‘‘a great traveller and true sports- 
man who has ever taken a keen interest in 
the study of natural history.” And these 
words show the scope of the book—first, its 
devotion to sport; next, the survey which it 
takes of the habits of the wild animals 
described. The author disclaims any mere 
book-making. He relates his own experi- 
ences, and vouches for the accuracy of the 
curious ways of the wild beasts that he has 
observed. Mr. H. Dixon has ably seconded 
him with spirited illustrations of many of 
the creatures here treated. The result is a 
delightful book, which will instruct the 
sportsman as much as it charms the 
naturalist in his study. If Sir 8. Baker’s 
achievements remind us in one page of such 
renowned shikaris as Campbell, Gordon 
Cumming, and Leveson, we are irresistibly 
put in mind in the next of the careful obser- 
vations and literary skill of C. St. John. 
The author’s description of deer-stalking in 
Glen Tilt would not have discredited the 
latter writer’s reputation, and no keener 
sportsman and better observer of British 
birds and beasts has as yet overshadowed 
St. John’s fame. 

Since his African explorations, Sir S. 
Baker has travelled in search of sport 
and adventure through India, Japan, 
Syria, and America. These pages reflect 
many of his recent experiences, though 
every here and there a careful reader will 
remember one or two of the more thrilling 
anecdotes of his former books. Thus, we 


have made the acquaintance before of the 
hyaena which intruded into his tent one 
After a sensible chapter 


night in Africa. 


ined 
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on the weapons with which an explorer and 
sportsman should provide himself, the 
author enlarges on the elephant, the larger 
members of the felidae, bears, buffaloes, 
crocodiles, boars, and the cervidae, especially 
the sambur and the African antelopes. The 
chapters on the hippopotamus and rhino- 
ceros are especially good, and bring out in 
strong relief the great strength and brute 
ferocity of these creatures. Thus the forests 
and plains of the world are laid under con- 
tribution, and an opportunity is given for 
relating much of the economy of these 
animals which is new to many students and 
full of interest to general readers. Many 
of these creatures are yearly becoming more 
difficult to find, as the spread of civilisation 
drives them further into the wilderness. 
For large game of any kind in Africa the 
sportsman must in most cases now seek his 
quarry beyond the Zambesi; while in 
North America wild beasts have been per- 
secuted until they have to be pursued far 
into the North-West. Sir 8. Baker gives 
plausible reasons for a belief that in a remote 
age the hippopotamus reached as far north- 
wards as Cairo, and he remembers twenty- 
eight years ago seeing crocodiles in con- 
siderable numbers at Denderah. These 
have disappeared, thanks mainly to the 
steamboats ; and they are scarce where they 
used to be exceedingly plentiful twenty 
years ago between the first and second 
cataracts to Wadi Halfa. He points out, 
too, that wild beasts can hold their own 
against all the pitfalls, bows, and lances 
of savage tribes; but the deadly rifle, 
with its terrifying explosion, soon drives 
them from the old haunts further into 
the wilderness. The author’s adventures 
bear out the belief that almost all wild 
animals are glad to slink from man, and 
slow to attack him if they are not them- 
selves assailed, This is notoriously the case 
with the tiger. But if they are injured or 
persecuted, even the weakest will tight for 
life. A case lately came before us which 
illustrates this tendency. A park-fed fallow 
stag, ordinarily perfectly harmless, en- 
tangled itself in some wire railings, and on 
the keeper attempting to extricate it, it fell 
upon him and severely injured him. In 
connexion with a determined and unpro- 
voked attack made by a white rhinoceros, 
usually deemed a harmless animal, upon Mr. 
Oswell, a great African hunter, Sir A. Baker 
adds, ‘‘many beasts which are accredited 
with bad characters conduct themselves oc- 
casionally as though abject cowards ; in the 
same manner those which are considered 
timid may, when least expected, exhibit 
great ferocity.” In another passage he 
shows that the vaunted power of the human 
eye in quelling a wild beast is much exag- 
gerated. It is always safer, with such a 
creature, not to meet its gaze in full, when it 
will often take no notice of the intruder. To 
fix the eye upon its eyes is frequently to 
provoke its attack. Something analogous 
to this may be noticed in the habits of 
our native pacific quadrupeds and birds. 
Casually cast a glance at them and they do 
not seem to mind. Turn a fixed gaze on 
them and they at once retreat or take to 
flight. 

The author has a good deal to say about 








the political mismanagement which has con- 
verted his old friends the Hamran or sword- 
hunting Arabs into bitter foes of England, 
and caused the abandonment of countries 
opened of old by his years of hard work and 
patient toil throughout the Soudan. Nor 
does he forget to assail the mismanagement 
which has destroyed Newera Ellia in Ceylon, 
where he formerly resided, and to which we 
owe a charming book, instead of establishing 
it asa sanatorium forthe troops. It is more 
pleasant to turn to the main subject of the 
book. The chapters on elephant-hunting 
and elephant-nature are delightful reading, 
proving that, in spite of the researches of 
Tennent and Sanderson, there is stili much 
that is novel to be told of these animals. 
Their treacherous character, and the manner 
in which they must be governed by fear 
and not by affection, are well brought 
out. 

After Sir J. Fayrer’s classical book on tigers, 
and the innumerable multitude of works on 
tiger-shooting, it might be thought that 
little remained to be added concerning the 
nature, habits, and hunting of these 
creatures, and yet Sir 8. Baker’s pages on 
these points are profoundly interesting. 
Striking incidents abound in them, and no 
opportunity is lost of illustrating the animal’s 
traits both in quietude and when pursued. 
For safety among these fiercer creatures he 
recommends a ‘577 rifle of 121bs. weight, 
with a solid 650 grain bullet. Lighter 
weapons are apt to fail the hunter at a 
critical moment, and failure means in most 
cases death. It is a sore temptation to 
quote from the author on the habits of the 
lion, an animal less understood than, perhaps, 
are any of its family, in spite of its renown; 
but, as everyone interested in wild animals 
will read these fascinating chapters, there 
is the less need for regret. Indeed, search- 
ing observations on animal’s habits and 
character may be found in every page. 
Here is an admirable account of hunting 
with a cheetah; there is a note how a 
hippopotamus dives, differing therein from 
most aquatic animals, as it sinks backwards 
and disappears by throwing its nose upwards. 
Crocodiles are duly described in another 
chapter, and their cunning shown to be 
equal to their ferocity. Antelopes and deer 
of all kinds receive half a volume’s con- 
sideration; and of course our old friend, 
the wild boar, bold, courageous, and game 
to his last breath, is duly commemor- 
ated. 

Well written, well illustrated, and well 
printed, he must be a fastidious critic who 
could quarrel with the many good things 
which are spread before him in Wild Beasts 
and their Ways. It is honourably distin- 
guished from the crowd of books and articles 
annually published on hunting wild animals 
by its repression of the barbarous details 
of shooting, smashing of legs, scattering of 
brains, and the like, and the attention it 
invariably pays instead to their curious 
instincts and singular habits. These form 
a subject of the deepest interest to many 
thousands of lovers of animals who are 
never likely to lift a rifle against an elephant 
or spend an exciting night in a “ machaun ” 
waiting for a tiger. 





M. G. Warxtys, 






NEW NOVELS, 


The Fouse of Halliwell. By Mrs, Henry 
Wood. In3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Margaret Byng. By ¥.C. Philips and Perey 
Fendall. In 2 vols. (White.) 


Pierre et Jean. Fyvom the French of Guy de 
Maupassant. (Heinemann.) 


A Son: of Issachar. By E. 8. Brooks. 
(Putnam’s. ) 

Senilia. Prose-Poems. By Ivan Turgé- 
nieff. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


Under the Gum Tree. By Mrs. Campbell 
Praed and others. (Trischler.) 


One of the misfortunes of popularity is 
the ready market for inferior work. The 
late Mrs. Henry Wood wrote so much ex- 
cellent fiction, entertained so long and so 
well an immense number of readers, that 
any literary production of hers would deserve 
the full courtesies of critical attention. Now 
that this busy author, whose posthumous 
writings form quite a little library in them- 
selves, is no longer among us, there is all 
the more need for scrupulous care in the 
expression of his opinions upon the part of 
areviewer. Yet the present critic can find 
no words of welcome, can give no hint of 
praise, to Zhe House of Halliwell. The book 
ought not to have been published at this 
late date; for not once in the many years 
since it was written—a period dating from 
before the composition of her early work, 
East Lynne—does the idea of its publication 
seem to have crossed Mrs. Wood’s mind. It 
is a girlish production, but with little of the 
spontaneity and charm of xaiveté and youth 
which so often redeems the early efforts of 
women who have made a name in fiction. 
It is, in a word, a dull story, with charac- 
terisation for the most part feeble and in- 
distinct, without due ordering of incident 
and episode, and further handicapped by an 
indifferent plot. Matters are scarce mended 
by the preface. The story, C. W. W. 
admits, 

‘« differs a little in style and construction from 
the author’s later works, but possibly for that 
reason may bear its own especial interest in 
indicating how the dramatic and constructive 
power of a writer is developed by experience. 
For, as an essayist recently remarked, talent 
exhausts itself, but genius goes on from strength 
to strength.” 

Tis an unfortunate plea. C. W. W. makes 
a further claim for the book; but, if ail be 
as he says, why did not so popular a novelist 
issue, or prepare to issue, the story herself ? 
Mrs. Wood’s wise reticence is the most 
fitting comment that could be made. There 
are portions of the novel which are credit- 
able ; and, though overdrawn and dragged 
too often and obtrusively into view of the 
reader, Aunt Cobb (who will be familiar to 
those who know Mrs. Wood’s Red Court 
Farm) affords that saving grace without 
which all would be wearisome. As for the 
assertion that 


‘every page of The House of Halliwell, from 
the opening to the closing scenes, bears the 
impression of the hand of the author of Hast 
Lynne, whose place in the world of Fiction is 
marked by a style and individuality that cannot 
be mistaken and cannot be imitated,”’ 





all that the conscientious critic can say is, 
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that such special pleading seems to indicate 
private doubts. ‘Zhe IHouse of Halliwell will 
give little pleasure to those who know Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s books, nor will it prove a_ 
lure to the latter with those who here first 
make the author’s acquaintance. 


There is, decidedly, a good deal of Mr. | 
F. ©. Philips in Margaret Byng. What | 
share his collaborator has taken in the story 
is not manifest, save at the close. The 
larger and certainly the more important 
part is, it seems to me (though I may he 
wrong), clearly recognisable as the work of 
the author of As in a Looking Glass. My. 
Philips delights in the shady side of society 
life, and he has here produced as shady and 
unattractive a view of the career of people 
who live by their wits as the most em- 
bittered cynic could wish. Margaret Byng 
herself is simply his wonted ‘ heroine ” 
dressed up anew and renamed; the young 
woman is, indeed, becoming too familiar. 
One of the advantages of collaboration is, it 
has been said, variety of theme and treat- 
ment; but in the present instance the 
partnership has not had the successful issue 
which might have been anticipated. But 
there is, at least, a dramatic consistency 
throughout ; and there are episodes which 
the playwright could make singularly effec- 
tive upon the stage. Yet how hackneyed it 
all is! How conventional the impecunious 
father, Colonel Heathcote; the virtuous 
lover, Captain Corry; the melodramatic 
villain, Bazano! The whole thing can be 
found again and again in Thackeray, but 
with infinite art.  Léchauffés are seldom 
seductive ; but réchauffés of réchauffés are apt 
to become intolerable. 


It is a relief to turn from Mrs. Wood’s 
early novel, and from a book at once so 
interesting (‘‘on the lower plane,” as an 
esoteric Buddhist would say) and yet so 
unsatisfactory as Ilargaret Byng, to Clara 
Bell’s excellent translation of Guy de Mau- 
passant’s artistic romance, with its subdued 
but singular charm. Not a page is wasted 
by this master of his craft, not a paragraph 
expended where a brief sentence would suf- 
fice, not a touch laid that could be dispensed 
with. One may read Pierre et Jean with 
pleasure, apart from the interest of the 
story ; it has all the satisfying completeness 
inevitable to a work wherein the author has 
known exactly the effect he wished to pro- 
duce, with tact and skill to apply that 
knowledge supremely well. I am glad to 
see that M. de Maupassant’s famous preface 
“On the Novel” is not omitted. It should 
be studied by every would-be novelist. 
After all, the craft is known in France—is 
practised, at any rate—to a perfection which 
we do not find here, or but rarely. 


Biblical novels are becoming the vogue, 
apparently. Miss Phelps’s Come Forth and 
Mr. E. 8. Brooks’s Son of Issachar are among 
the latest comers: but others, in somewhat 
embarrassing quantity, are rumoured to 
be “preparing.” As a rule, this species of 
the genus Novel contains much more 
diluted Scripture than good romance; but 
A Son of Issachar is an exception. It isa 
picturesque and stirring story of the time 
of Christ, and is clearly the product of 








scholarly knowledge as well as of that 








historic imagination the lack of which has 
ruined so many novels of this class. The 
story is that of Cheliel Bar-Asha, a son of 
the clan of Issachar, who, after a noble and 


‘steadfast life, suffered martyrdom in the 


ravine of Jehoshaphat and won immortality 
as St. Stephen. 


It is, no doubt, taking an undue liberty | 
with the word “novel” to include in a 
review of recent works of fiction the short, 
masterly, and often exquisite ‘‘ prose-poems” 
of the foremost Russian master in fiction, 
but, perhaps, scarce more so than to call 
these productions poems in prose. They 
are finely-wrought thoughts and fancies, 
often truly poetic in conception, and they not 
infrequently leave upon the mind a sense of 
haunting pleasure akin to that of rhythmic 
excitement. But Turgénieff knew best 
when he called them simply Sen¢/ia, meaning 
thereby not the faggots from an old tree, 
but the ripest and rarest fruit of maturity. 
The pathos, the delicacy of touch, the serene 
insight, the half-regretful cynicism, the 
occasional savage irony, the child-like 
naiveté, and the virginal tenderness of this 
great writer are shadowed in these short 
pieces, each brief as most short poems, and 
yet as rounded and complete as the finest 
sonnets of Wordsworth. The translation 
seems satisfactory in the main, though it 
appears to be, at least in large part, from 
the admirable French version. 


There are so many Australian novels and 
stories coming from the press that one 
might suppose the island-continent to be of 
absorbing interest to the British public in 
general. One might certainly go further 
and fare worse; but the most enthusiastic 
admirer of stories of life under the Southern 
Cross must admit that monotony of theme, 
if not of treatment, mars most contemporary 
Australian fiction. The dozen short tales in 
Under the Gun Tree, however, are certainly 
as good of their kind as any I have lately 
seen. All are racy of the soil and of 
colonial life; and one or two, particularly 
“ John Grantley’s Conversion,” by Tasma, 
touch a higher literary level than one 
expects to meet with in a collection of this 
kind. 

Witiam Sarr. 








SOME MODERN GREEK BOOKS, 
M. Psicuari’s work, Lssais de Grammaire 
Historique Néo-grecque,which was reviewed in the 
AcADEMY for March 12, 1887, isnow completed 
by the appearance of the second volume (Paris: 
Leroux). This contains the piéces justificutives 
on which the conclusions of the former part 
were based, consisting of comparative tables of 
the ancient, mediaeval, and modern forms of 
those parts of words which the author subjected 
to examination for the purpose of tracing the 
history of the development of the popular 
Greek language. To these lists, which repre- 
sent a prodigious amount of learned labour, is 
prefixed an introduction, which comprises a 
study of the mediaeval language from the 
eleventh to the seventeenth century, especially 
in respect of such points as its phonetic 
changes, the modifications intestines by the 
influence of ecclesiastical and official writers, 
and the phenomena produced by the working 
of analogy. These discussions may be com- 
mended to the attention of comparative philo- 





logists as highly instructive, and as throwing 


light on many questions in the history of other 
languages. At the end of the volume two 
appendices are added—one on the text of 
Georgillas’ poem of the Plague of Rhodes, in the 
course of which M. Psichari animadverts 
severely on the late Dr. W. Wagner's collation 
of the Paris MS., and on his method of correct- 
ing the text; while the other is a study of the 
mediaeval Cretan texts. In his opinion the 
Cretan poem of Erotocritos, the date of which 
is placed by M. Jannaris before 1508 (see 
ACADEMY for Aug. 10, 1889, p. 84), was com- 
posed towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. 


M. PsicHart is well known as_ being the 
strongest opponent of the quasi-Hellenistic 
idiom in which the modern Greek newspapers 
and other prose writings of the present day 
are composed. His reasons for maintaining the 
superiority and rightful claims of the popular 
language have been forcibly stated in his 
‘Ioropina nal yAwooodoyinda (nthuara (Constanti- 
nople: Pallamary), which were delivered in the 
form of addresses before the :AoAoyinds SAA yos 
of Constantinople in 1888. In this matter M. 
Psichari has the courage of his upinions, for he 
has published a volume entitled My Journey 
(Td Tati: wv. Athens: Blastos), which is 
written throughout in the spoken lan- 
guage. This book, which gives an account 
of the author’s visits to Constantinople, Chios, 
and Athens, contains impressions of travel 
rather than descriptions; and its narrative is 
accompanied by reflexions and digressions, 
especially on the subject of the language. It is 
written in a lively style throughout, and shows 
how much may be expressed in the popular 
idiom. To persons accustomed to the spoken 
tongue, it conveys the impression of the conversa- 
tion ofa familiar acquaintance. To those who 
only know the written language, it will seem to 
be composed in an almost unknown dialect : 
but to these also it may be of service, in teach- 
ing them of how little use the majority of 
Modern Greek grammars and reading books are 
in helping a foreigner to make himself under- 
stood in the country. 


THOSE of our readers who, when staying at 
Athens, have made the excursion to Eleusis 
will have noticed the ancient monastery of 
Daphni, which has given its name to the pass 
over Mount Aegaleos between those two places. 
A monograph on the subject of this building 
has recently been published by M. Lambakes, 
entitled Xpiatiavinh "Apxaodroyia tis Mévns Aagviou 
(Athens: Papageorgios). In this the his- 
tory of the structure is traced from the 
thirteenth century, when the first authentic 
records of its existence occur, to the present 
day; and the author narrates in some detail 
the disasters to which it has recently been 
exposed from shocks of earthquakes and from 
vandalism. The most important portion of the 
book is that which relates to the church, and 
especially to its mosaics. These are elaborately 
described and illustrated by woodcuts, and 
the architecture and decorations are compared 
with those that are found in various other 
Christian buildings. There is also a carefully 
drawn plan of the church. It is gratifying to 
learn that the expenses involved in the publica- 
tion of the monograph were guaranteed by the 
Marquis of Bute. 


Ir has long been known to persons interested 
in the subject that a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts in the monastery of St. John at Patmos 
had been made by Sakkelion, the learned ex- 
librarian of that body. It now proves that the 


work was completed as much as thirty years 
ago; but from various causes the publication 
of it wasdelayed, and it is now brought out at the 
expense of the ‘‘ Parnassos” Philological Society 
of Athens, with the title Marpiaxh BiBAoOqnn 
The style in which 


(Athens: Papageorgios). 
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it is produced is in all respects worthy of that 
society, for it forms a handsome quarto with 
excellent paper and type. The catalogue itself 
leaves nothing to be desired, for it contains a 
full account of the contents of each volume, of 
the size, approximate date, and other features 
of the manuscripts, and of the illuminations of 
those which are thus embellished. The com- 
iler’s notes also display a _ satisfactory 
Lnowtiofies of the literature of the subject, and 
the plates at the end of the work supply 
specimens of the mode of writing employed in 
different centuries. Here the student will find 
an account of the famous Codex N, an uncial 
MS. of St. Mark’s Gospel in silver letters on 
purple vellum of the sixth century, smaller 
fragments of which MS, exist, as Tischendorf 
discovered, in the Vatican, in the Vienna 
Library, and in the British Museum. Next in 
importance to this is the Book of Job of the 
seventh or eighth century, with its highly 
original illustrations ; after which comes the 
Gregory Nazianzen of the tenth century. We 
should also notice—though M. Sakkelion does 
not seem to recognise their value—the two 
volumes of the sacred poems of Romanus, of 
which Dr. Krumbacher, who has copied them 
and proposes to publish them, says that they 
raise Romanus to the position of the first of 
hymn-writers. For the other valuable MSS. 
which this library contains we must refer the 
reader to the catalogueitself. In his preface the 
compiler makes merry (with good reason) over 
the mistakes in the description of the books in 
the library which have been made by Western 
savants ; and we sympathise with him in his 
complaints with regard to the loss of MSS. 
_which the monastery has from time to time 
sustained, though we are not certain that he 
apportions the blame in this matter with even- 
handed justice. The fragmentary state of 
Codex N is as likely, we should suppose, to 
have been caused by the cupidity of former 
monks as by the predatory habits of visitors, to 
which he attributes it. And when, in speaking 
of the removal of the MS. of Plato—which is 
now in the Bodleian Library—by Dr. E. D. 
Clarke in the year 1801, he says that, according 
to the tradition in the monastery, it was 
obtained through Turkish influence against the 
will of the monks, we would ask his readers, 
before accepting this statement, to read Clarke’s 
own account, as given in the third volume of 
his 7'ravels, pp. 344 foll. His description of 
the proceeding, which is very circumstantial, is 
altogether different from that of M. Sakkelion. 
We are not anxious to act as champions of those 
who in former days purchased valuable MSS. for 
nominal sums in Eastern monasteries, even 
though these treasures may have been negli- 
gently preserved; but it is right to avoid the 
imputation of robbery when it is not well 
established. 

In May last appeared the first volume of a 
new encyclopaedia in Modern Greek, which 
promises to be a work of considerable import- 
ance (Acfucby éyxuxAomadindy: Athens: Barth 
and von Hirst). The editor is Prof. N. G. 
Polites, the active secretary of the Historical 
Society of Greece, who is well known as a 
writer on mythology and folk-lore, and as one 
of the most vigorous of the literary men of 
Greece at the present time. His name, and those 
of his numerous collaborateurs, are a guarantee 
for the thoroughness of the work which they 
have taken in hand. The scope of this publica- 
tion is a very ambitious one, for it contains not 
only what we expect to find in an ordinary 
encyclopaedia, but also such subjects as are 
usually relegated to classical or technological 
dictionaries. Hence, beside such topics as fall 
under the general heads of science, art, litera- 
ture, geography, biography, and natural 
history, we meet with articles on points relating 


to mechanics, medicine, anatomy, folk-lore, 





antiquities, law, and even theology. Great 
attention is rightly paid to the topography and 
ethnology of Greece itself and of the countries 
in its neighbourhood ; 
volume 35 pages are devoted to Acarnania and 
Aetolia. 
articles are those on Athens, architecture, the 
_—— schools of philosophy and theology, 
and England. 
named heading, not only general intelligence 
about the 
summaries of information are given about the 
Anglican Church, its parties, and its relation to 
the Eastern Church; about the English consti- 
tution ; and about the history of the language 
and literature, the art and philosophy. 


prising. Thus, under the heading Atvcovopé 
we find biographies both of Harrison Ainsworth 
the novelist, and of W. F. Ainsworth the 
veteran 


meet with notices of places not only on the 
continent of Europe, but even in Scotland, of 
which we have never heard. 
intention to complete the work in six or seven 
volumes; but it is hard to see how this can be 
accomplished, when the work is a on so 
large a scale. 

its 960 pages, does not nearly exhaust the 


letter A. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH has issued the 


prospectus of a Dictionary of English Book- 
collectors, from the earliest recorded examples 
to the present time, somewhat after the scheme 


nising the impossibility of completing such a 
work in a satisfactory manner by individual 
effort, he makes an appeal to 


operation, by supplying him with materials that 
“ad be within their knowledge. 

e 
catalogues searched for all the information 
they contain, 
at his 
which may be needed for reproduction. 
details required in each case are—the chief dates 
and facts of the man’s life; some specification 
of the more important and remarkable works 
which he collected ; and a brief account of the 
fate of his library, tracing the devolution of 
some of its items through later hands. 
trations will be given of such tokens of owner- 
ship as escutcheons, mottoes, book-plates, or 
modes of binding peculiar to certain libraries. 
The work will be arranged in alphabetical 
order, under the names of collectors; and it is 
er pogo to print off each article on a separate 
ea 


into volumes to come later. 


land, completed the revision and enlargement 
of his articles on ‘‘The Im 
Holy Scripture.” 
through the press, and will be published next 
month by Messrs. Isbister. 


an English version of which Mr. William 
Heinemann hopes to publish early in the new 


may possibly bring out also an edition of the 
Russian original. 


the Ancient Vellum Book of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, edited by Lieut.-Col. G. A. 
Raikes, and printed by order of the Court of | 
Assistants. The book contains the autographs 





and in the present 
The most important of the other 
t, America (including the United States), 
In connexion with the last- 


country is communicated, but 


On 
many subjects the minuteness of detail is sur- 


geographer. And, as _ regards 
geography, we are free to confess that we 


It is the editor’s 


The present instalment, with 








of Guigard’s Armorial du Bibliophile. Recog- 


all those 
interested in the subject to afford him their co- 


For his part, 


undertakes to have the _ auctioneers’ 


and to obtain from sources 
own disposal all the book-plates 
The 


Tllus- 


as soon as it is ready, leaving the collection 


Mr. GLapstTone, before starting for Scot- 


egnable Rock of 


r 
The hooks is now passing 


Count Toxstor has just completed a play, 


THE Queen has accepted the dedication of 





i 





Wren. 


Lamb,” by Canon Ainger; 
Vinci,” by Mr. J. M. Gray; ‘‘ John Locke,” 
by Prof. A. Campbell Fraser ; and ‘‘ Macaulay,” 
by Mr. William Wallace, 





of nearly all the sovereigns from the time of 
Charles II., besides many civil and military 
celebrities, including Prince Rupert, the Duke 
of Albemarle, John Milton, and Sir Christopher 
It will be published shortly by Messrs. 
George Bentley & Son. 


Messrs. Biackwoop & Sons have in the 
press a memoir of the late Laurence Oliphant, 
written by Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist and 
biographer of Principal Tulloch, but no relation 
of her subject. 


THE continuation of Prof. Mahaffy’s History 
of Greek Life and Thought, dealing with the 
Greek world under Roman sway, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan in the course of 
next month. 


Mr. STanrorp will shortly publish a small 
volume, by Mr. J. Scott Keltie, secretary to the 
Royal Geographical Society, entitled The 
Partition of Africa, dealing mainly with the 
events of the past six years and their results. 
In an introductory chapter or two, Mr. Keltie 
shows what has been the footing of Europe in 
Africa from the earliest times, and endeavours 
to estimate the value of the shares of the 
various European powers in the scramble, from 
the points of view of commerce and colonisa- 
tion. 

A VOLUME entitled Fifty Years of my Life in 
Ceylon is about to be published by Messrs. 
Allen & Co. It isa recordof the work done in the 
first half of the century by Major Skinner, who 
devoted his life to Ceylon, and was the first to 
open up communications throughout the island 
by means of roads and bridges. The author, we 
understand, is a daughter of the late Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. 


A NEW popular handbook to the antiquities 
and history of London and the suburbs is 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock, under the title 
London of the Past: or, the Olden City. 


UNDER the title of A Cracked Fiddle, the 
Rev. Frederick Langbridge, of Limerick, pro- 
poses to issue a selection from his several 
volumes of poems, as well as from his verses 
scattered, since the publication of Poor Molh’s 
Lives, through magazines and booklets. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ English 
Men of Action” will be Warwick, the King- 
maker, written by Mr. C. Oman, of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 


Mr. ARRowsmiTH, of Bristol, announces a 
volume entitled Forty Years of Cricket, by Dr. 
W. G. Grace. 

Tue following are some of the articles in the 
sixth volume of the new edition of Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia, which will be published very 
shortly :-—‘‘ India,” by Sir Richard Temple; 
‘‘Treland,” by Mr. Justin McCarthy, Prof. 
Mackinnon, and Prof. G. T. Stokes; ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem,” by Mr. Walter Besant; ‘‘ London,” by 
the Rev. W. J. Loftie; ‘‘ Madagascar,” by the 
Rev. James Sibree ; ‘‘ Malays,” by Prof. A. H. 
Keane; ‘‘ Logic,”’ by Prof. Seth; ‘ Libraries,” 


by Mr. T. G. Law; ‘‘Law,” by Mr. Thomas 


Raleigh ; ‘‘ Mineralogy,” by Prof. James Geikie ; 
‘‘ JesusChrist,”” by Archdeacon Farrar; ‘‘ Hymn,” 


by the Rev. John Julian; ‘“ Liturgy,” by the 
Marquis of Bute; ‘‘ Job,” by Prof. A. B. David- 
son; ‘‘ Lake-Dwelling,”’ by Dr. Joseph Anderson ; 


‘* Liquor Laws,” by Sir Charles Dilke ; ‘‘ Lao- 


year. As the Russian authorities are unlikely | Tse,” by Prof. Legge; ‘ Immigration,” by 
to permit anything from the pen of Count! Mr, Arnold White; ‘Jest-Books,” by Mr. 
Tolstoi to appear in Russia, Mr. Heinemann | w, A, Clouston; ‘ Kufic Coins,” by Mr. 


Stanley Lane-Poole; ‘‘ Kant,” by Dr. Hutchin- 
son Stirling; ‘‘ Keats,” by Mr. F. T. Palgrave ; 


“Keble,” by the Rev. W. Lock; ‘Charles 
‘‘Leonardo da 
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Dr. W. CrarkE Ropiyson, of Kenyon 
College, Ohio, formerly of Durham University, 
‘has in the press, to be issued immediately, a 
book on Shakspere: the Man and His Mind, 
dedicated to Dr. H. H. Furness, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Pau LeErcester Ford, of 97, Clarke- 
street, Brooklyn, U.S.A., being engaged in the 
preparation of an edition of the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, requests those possessing 
any of Jefferson’s letters or manuscripts to 
communicate with him. If such persons will 
either lend them to Mr. Ford for a short time 
he will guarantee their safe return; or if they 
will have them copied, he will pay the expense, 
and give due credit for such assistance in the 
work. 

Mr. Horace WErIr is contributing to the 
columns of the Derbyshire Advertiser a series of 
sketches of picturesque and romantic places in 
the Peak district. 


Messrs. EpEN, Reminaton, & Co. announce 
that their business will henceforth be carried on 
at 15, King-street, Covent Garden. 


THE Browning Society will open their tenth 
session with an evening of Browning music 
and recitations in the Botany theatre, University 
College, on Friday next, October 31. The 
musical portion of the programme will be 
rendered by students of the Royal Academy of 
Music ; the recitations are under the direction 
of Miss Florence Bourne. Application for 
tickets should be made to the honorary secre- 
tary, Mr. E. E. Davies, 2, Wallace-road, 
Canonbury, N. 


Messrs. A. & C. Biack, of Edinburgh, have 
begun the publication of a new popular edition 
of the Waverley Novels, in sixpenny volumes, 
to be issued at intervals of a month. This is a 
“copyright” edition, in so far that it will 
contain the latest corrections and MS. notes of 
the author. Each volume will be illustrated 
with vignettes, and will have a glossary, ex- 
plaining both the Scotch and the foreign words, 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


Dr. Cart PETERS will contribute to the 
next number of 7'he Contemporary Review a 
short article on the relations of Stanley and 
Emin Pasha, in which he gives Emin’s own 
account of the matter as told to him at 
Mpwapwa, ‘‘with the understanding that he 
should be permitted to publish it.” 


Mr. J. M. Barrie has completed ‘‘ The Little 
Minister,” his first three-volume novel, which 
will appear in (Good Words, beginning in 
January. The scene is laid in Thrums, in the 
time of the Chartist riots. Mrs. Oliphant will 
also contribute a serial novel to next year’s 
Good Words ; and the new Bishop of Winchester 
will write monthly short practical papers on 
** Questions of the Christian Life.” 


THE November number of the Lnglish Illus- 
trated Magazine will have an illustrated article 
on ‘‘ Winchester College,” to which Lord Sel- 
borne contributes the introduction, and Mr. F. 
Gale school recollections. The frontispiece will 
be an engraving, by Mr. W. Biscombe Gardner, 
of Reynolds’s ‘‘ Portrait of Two Gentlemen ”’ in 
the National Gallery. 

Some ‘‘ Memorials of Father Anderdon, 8.J.,” 
by his uncle, Cardinal Manning, by Father 
Ignatius Grant, and by other friends, will 
appear with a portrait in the November number 
ot Merry EFugland. 

THE November number of Macmillan’s Maya- 
zine will contain an article entitled ‘Cyprus 
after Twelve Years of British Rule,” by Mr. R. 
Hamilton Lang; and a poem on “ Autumn,” 
by Mr. R. Le Gallienne, 





THE forthcoming number of the Scottish 
Review will contain a further instalment of 
Prof. Rhys’s Rhind Lectures, dealing with the 
mythographical treatment of Celtic ethnology ; 
and a paper on ‘‘ The Early Christians in Syria,” 
by Major C. R. Conder. 


Pror Sayce will contribute to the new 
volume of 7'he Sunday at Home, beginning with 
the November number, a series of papers on 
“Social Life among the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians.”’ 


THE forthcoming number of /qgdrasil will 
have a contribution from the pen of the author 
of “In Tennyson Land,” Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters, who has been visiting the localities 
connected with the Arthurian romance this 
summer, and has discovered some important 
biographical particulars concerning the Laureate 
which have not previously been published. The 
number will also contain articles by Mr. W. 
Marwick on “ Reading Guilds and Home 
Reading Circles,”’ and a poem of several stanzas 
by Mr. John Addington Symonds. 


THE November issue of the Bookworm will 
contain the fourth of the series of papers on 
‘The History of the Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
the present instalment dealing with its editors 
and publishers. 


THE Countess of Meath will contribute an 
article, entitled ‘‘A Woman’s Thoughts on 
Travel’ to the November part of the Quiver, 
which opens a new volume. In the same 
number will be commenced three new serial 
stories, the authors being Evelyn Everett Green, 
Mrs. Neal, and the Rev. P. B. Power, while the 
frontispiece will be a reproduction in colours of 
a drawing by the late Alice Havers, entitled 
‘*A Daughter of Sympathy.” 


In consequence of the renewed activity of the 
Socialistic movement in Germany, the monthly 
periodical, Neve Zeit, which is the ‘ central 
organ of international social democracy,” has 
been transformed into a weekly. It will be 
published, asbefore, at Stuttgart. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE most notable features of the election for 
members of the hebdomadal council at Oxford 
on Wednesday were the substitution of Prof. 
Case and Canon Paget for Prof. Pelham and 
Prof. Freeman (both of whom retired), and the 
rejection of Prof. Nettleship. What are known 
as the academical conservatives obtained a large 
majority. 

Mr. E. W. Hosson, of Christ’s College, has 
been appointed deputy for the Lowndean 
professor, of astronomy and mathematics at 
Cambridge for the Michaelmas and Lent terms. 
The necessity for this appointment, we regret 
to hear, arises from the ill-health of Prof. 
Adams, who has occupied the chair for thirty- 
two years. 


Mr. E. A. Mincuin, of Keble College, who 
obtained a first class in science last summer, is 
lecturing this term at Oxford as demonstrator 
to Prof. Ray Lankester, the newly appointed 
deputy-professor of human anatomy. 


Miss JANE Harrison will give a course of four 
lecturesat Cambridge thisterm upon ‘“‘ Greek Art, 
especially Vase-Painting, in relation to Greek 
Mythology.” The lectures will be delivered in 
the museum of classical archacology; and this 
is, we understand, the first occasion a lady 
lecturer has received such a measure of recog- 
nition. 


In connexion with the Oxford Association for 
the Education of Women, Mr. Arthur Sidgwick 
will deliver a lecture on Wednesday next, 
October 29, upon ‘“ Robert Browning,” 





Mr. T. W. ALLEN, whose name will be 
known to readers of the ACADEMY by his work 
on Greek MSS. in Italian libraries, has been 
elected to an official fellowship at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, of which he was formerly a 
scholar. 


TuE senate at Cambridge has adopted a 
series of resolutions concerning the mechanical 
workshops of the university, which will come 
into effect when the vacant chair of mechanics 
and engineers has been filled up. Henceforth, 
the management of the workshops will be under 
the immediate control of the professor; and no 
work for profit is to be undertaken, unless it 
can be carried on without interfering with the 
course of instruction. 


THE fund being raised towards a memorial 
of the late Dr. Liddon, one object of which is 
to found theological scholarships in connexion 
with Keble College, Oxford, already amounts 
to nearly £8000. 


THE Oxford Magazine of October 22 contains 
an appreciative notice of Prof. Thorold Rogers, 
signed L.R.P., and a report of a lecture by 
Mrs. Finn, in the hall of Exeter College, upon 


“‘ Ancient Hebrew Monuments and Alphabets,” 


in which she gave the result of her seventeen 
years’ residence in Palestine. 


A LETTER has been addressed to the lord 
president of the privy council by Dr. Ericsen, 
president of University College, and the Rev. 
Dr. Wace, principal of King’s College, defining 
the position of those bodies with regard to the 
project for the establishment of a teaching 
university in London. They state that, as 
the poe A of negotiation with the senate of 
London University, an agreement has been 
arrived at for a separate system of gradua- 
tion for their students in the faculties of 
arts and science; but they add that they do 
not see their way to meet the objections 
that have been urged by the provincial colleges 
against any change in the present system of 
examination. 


THE death is announced of the Rev. James 
A. Galbraith, senior fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and one of the best known members 
of that university, with which he had been con- 
nected for half a century. In 1854, he was 
elected to the Erasmus Smith chair of natural 
philosophy ; and for many years he acted as 
secretary to thesenate. His latest appointment, 
we believe, was that of professor of mechanics 
in the school of engineering. 


Mr. JONATHAN HUTCHINSON, president of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, was to open the 
session of the medical society at Edinburgh on 
Friday of this week with an address. 


On Friday, October 17, Prof. Lewis Camp- 
bell gave a reading of his English verse-trans- 
lation of the ‘‘ Oedipus Tyrannus” at 
Manchester, before the Owens College Union, 
which supplied the occasion for a very able 
criticism in the Manchester Guardian of the next 
day, concluding with an appeal to the actor- 
managers of London to let us see the play upon 
the stage. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
THE SECRET OF THE SPRING. 


Were we together when the world was young, 
Close to the secret which the mavis sung, 
Leaving untold the wonder of the Spring, 
Round which our souls darted on swallow-wing ? 


Far from that secret have I liv’d since then, 
Watching things earthly through the eyes of men ; 
And thou, though journeying on the heavenly 


1e, 
Shalt never know it till we meet again. 


K, B, 
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OBITUARY. 


SIR RICHARD BURTON, K.C.M.G. 


THE news of Sir Richard Burton’s death, 
though sudden at the last, hardly came as a 
surprise to his friends. About three years ago 
his health broke down, partly from the excessive 
strain he imposed upon himself in the produc- 
tion of his ‘“‘Arabian Nights”; and he has 
since been kept alive only by the devotion of 
his wife, and the assiduous care of his medical 
attendant, Dr. Baker. At his post to the last, 
in a city which he had long ceased to like and 
in a climate most unsuited: to his constitution, 
he died at Trieste on the morning of Monday, 
October 20, in the seventieth year of his age. 
Richard Francis Burton .was born om,March 
19, 1821, at. Barham: House in. Hertfordshire. 
His father was an officer in the Queen’s-service, 
whose family had been: settled for some three 
generations in Ireland. Up to the age of 
nineteen, his early education was picked up on 
the continent, as his father ccd from place 
to place, through France, Germany, and Italy, 
according to the fashion of those days. Thus 
he learnt not only languages, but various 
dialects of those languages, the use of the 
sword, and a habit of restlessness. Strange as 
it may scem, the boy was destined for the 
Church; and accordingly, in November, 1840, 
he was entered at Trinity College, Oxford— 
the same college to which William Gifford 
Palgrave came up as a scholar three years 
later. Burton’s career at Oxford was short and 
stormy, though it is related that even he fell 
under the fascination of Newman’s sermons at 
St. Mary’s. After residing little more than 
three terms, he was “‘ rusticated”’; and without 
much delay succeeded in obtaining a cadetship 
in the Indian army. The voyage out to India 
yound the Cape took four months. In October, 
1842, he landed at Bombay, and was forthwith 
posted to the 18th regiment of native infantry, 
on the cadre of which he remained until super- 
seded, without half-pay or pension, in 1861. 
His actual service in India lasted for only about 
seven years. He arrived too late for the first 
Afghan War ; nor was he fortunate enough to 
take part either in Sir Charles Napier’s con- 
quest of Sind, or in the subsequent siege of 
Multan. In fact, he never saw active service 
in his life; for he was similarly baulked of 
employment in the Crimea. But these seven 
years in India were not thrown away. A large 
part of them were spent in the survey of Sind, 
under Napier’s rule, which permitted him both 
leisure and independence. It was during this 
period that he laid in the stock of linguistic 
attainment and knowledge of oriental life which 
qualified him for his subsequent adventures. 
His two first publications were papers of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on 
the Beloch and the Afghan languages. Coming 
home to Europe on sick-leave in 1849, he passed 
some time in France, and there acquired the brevet 
de pointe which authorised him to style himself 
—as he does on the title page of his book on 
the Sword—mnditre @armes. Having obtained 
an extension of furlough for a year, ‘‘ to enable 
him to pursue his Arabic studies,” he now pro- 
ceeded to realise his daring peoject of making 
the pilgrimage to Meccah and cl-Medinah in 
the garb of a Pathan hakim, Shaykh Abdullah— 
as he was wont to sign himself ever afterwards 
in Arabic. This pilgrimage occupied the sum- 
mer of 1853, and was described in three notable 
volumes (1855, second edition 1879). From 
Egypt he went back to Bombay, and there 
obtained authority to explore Somali-land, 
that still little-known horn of Africa which faces 
Aden. On this expedition he had Captain 
Speke as his companion for the first time. 
Starting alone in disguise in October, 1854, he 
penetrated successfully to the city of Harrar; 


‘turning to Bombay towards the end of 1856, he 





port of Berberah in April of the following year, 
they were attacked at night by an overwhelm- 
ing force of Somalis, one Englishman of the 
party was killed, both Burton and Speke were 
severely wounded, and the enterprise was 
abandoned. Returning to England to recruit 
his health, Burton wrote First Tovotsteps in 
Eastern Africa (1856); and promptly left again 
for Constantinople, where he organised a force 
of 4900 Bashi Bazuks, as chief of the staff to 
General Beatson. The failure of this force is 
matter of history; equally unsuccessful were 
two personal schemes of Burton—to relieve 
Kars and to raise the Circassians under Schamyl. 
In brief, the Crimean War was to Burton very 
much what it was to Tom Thurnall; but Burton 
soon found another job ready to his hand. Re- 


then set out, again in company with Speke, to 
discover the lakes of Central Africa and the 
sources of the Nile. The expedition, which 
occupied more than two years, was attended 
with great hardships, and resulted in a bitter 
estrangement between the two friends. After 
this lapse of time, none will dispute Burton’s 
claim to have discovered Lake Tanganyika, 
which even Livingstone to the day of his death 
believed to be connected with the Nile system. 
The accurate survey of the Victoria Nyanza, 
the main reservoir of the headwaters of the Nile, 
was reserved for the second expedition of 
Speke and Grant, the latter of whom is now 
the sole survivor of the pioneers of discovery in 
Central Africa. 
With this expedition closes the first and most 
exciting period of Burton’s life. Henceforth, 
though he continued to roam over every quarter 
of the globe, he no longer attempted the work 
of geographical discovery, nor did the govern- 
ment ever offer him any post in which he 
could make his mark in history. As British 
Consul, successively, at Fernando Po on the west 
coast of Africa, at Santos in Brazil, at Damascus, 
and at Trieste since 1872, he was virtually 
shelved while still in the prime of life ; nor would 
official regulations (against which his career 
was one long protest) allow him an adequate 
pension when years of travel and toil had at last 
broken his powerful frame. Granted, that he 
was never the most humble of subordinates, and 
erhaps disqualified by temperament for the 
Sieheas walks of diplomacy or government. 
Still, when all is said, future generations will 
wonder, not without shame, that England could 
find no better mode of utilising the services and 
honouring the old age of one of her most 
remarkable sons. To Burton’s own credit, it 
must be remembered that, whatever he felt, no 
complaints came from him. He took advantage 
of the freedom of pen permitted to a semi- 
private position ; and he sought his consolation 
in literature. 

For, thus far, we have touched upon only one 
side of Burton’s life. Regarded as a man of 
action—‘‘adventurer”’ is the term he would 
himself have used— he belongs to a class, at no 
time small in the history of this country, which 
includes such modern representatives as Living- 
stone, Gordon, and Stanley. To the fame, how- 
ever, which he shares with these, Burton added 
something more than the erudition of a profes- 
sor and something less than the imagination of a 
poet—a combination that raises him to a unique 
rank. His attainments as a mere linguist have, 
perhaps, been over-rated, because such attain- 
ments arerareamong Englishmen. Clive never 


for his domain everything that concerns man 
and woman. Whatever humanity does he 
refused to consider common or unclean; and he 
dared to write down in black and white (for 
private circulation) the results of his exceptional 
experience. Influenced by other motives, he 
adopted the same methods as Rabelais. 

This, again, was but another facet of Burton’s 
many-sided nature, though one which it would 
be wrong to ignore when estimating his char 
acter and life-work. His insatiable curiosity 
led him to explore almost’ every path of learn- 
ing, especially the by-paths. The origins of 
civilisation, the hoary antiquity of Egypt, pre- 
historic connexions between the East and the 
West, the ancient race of the Etruscans, the 
mysticism of the Sutis, the wanderings of the 
gypsies, the colonial empire of the Portuguese 
—these were some of the matters that had a 
special fascination for him. His cast of mind 
was so original that not only did he never 
borrow from anyone else, but he was disposed 
to resent another's trespassing upon such sub- 
jects as he considered his own. But no man 
could be more cordial in his admiration of 
honest work done in bordering fields of learning. 
He was ever ready to assist, from the stores of 
his experience, young explorers and young 
scholars; but here, as in all else, he was in- 
tolerant of pretentiousness and sciolism. His 
virility stamped everything he said or wrote. 
His style was as characteristic as his hand- 
writing. If occasionally marred by the intrusion 
of alien words and phrases, it always expressed 
his meaning with force and lucidness, and was 
capable at times of rising to unlaboured 
eloquence. And, with Burton, the style was 
the man. No one could mect him without being 
convinced of his transparent sincerity. He con- 
cealed nothing; he boasted of nothing. Such 
as circumstances had made him, he bore himself 
towards all the world: a man of his hands from 
his youth, a philosopher in his old age; a good 
hater, but none the less a staunch friend. 

So long as the spirit of enterprise animates 
Englishmen, Burton’s exploits will be honoured. 
So long as genuine literature is appreciated, 
his name will be preserved by some of his many 
books. But to those who were admitted to his 
intimacy, the man himself was greater than what 
he did or than what he wrote; by them his 
memory will always be cherished as that of the 
most vigorous and self-centred personality they 
have been privileged to know. 


J.8, C, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER sends to the current 
number of Mind an exceedingly interesting 
postscript to his well-known essay on ‘‘ The 
Origin of Music.” Since that essay was 
published, the theory put forward in it—that 
music had its starting-point in the emotional 
modifications of speech—has been opposed by 
more than one writer, among whom the essayist 
here singles out for response Mr. Darwin 
and Mr. Edmund Gurney. The former, as is 
well known, attyibuted the genesis of music to 
the utterances of sound by the male animal 
during courtship, such utterances beingimproved 
and fixed by sexual selection. Mr. Spencer now 
brings forward a number of facts that seem to 
tell against Darwin’s hypothesis, such as the 
number of animal sounds not connected with 





learned Hindustani, nor Gordon Arabic. But 
opened to him the pleasures of study, and gave 
learnt from men, not from books; and this 


to nature, and whcre words are used to reflect 
feelings. He was fond of calling himself an 





but when the main expedition set out from the 





anthropologist, by which he meant that he took 


his facility in acquiring strange languages first | 
him the ultimate mastery over English. He | 


chiefly in the East, where life is more according | 


_the sexual function, the singing of many 
species of birds at other.than the pairing-time ; 
the absence of amatory phonation in the case 
of the animals having the closest genealogical 
relation to man, and soforth. He further lays 
stress on the fact that the songs of the lowest 
races of mankind are not exclusively or even 
mainly love-songs, and that what love-songs 
there are originate rather with the female than 
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with the male. The argument is striking and 
forcible, but still leaves ample room for the 
contention that the love passion and the other 
emotions that are excited along with it furnish 
one main source of the mysterious influence of 
music on the feelings. The answer to Mr, 
Gurney’s criticism seems less happy. Mr. 
Spencer hardly appears to grasp Gurney’s whole 
theory of music; for this ingenious and far- 
seeing thinker held that the musical faculty is 
something sui gencris, not admitting of analysis 
or genetic explanation; though he was so 
far a Darwinian as to allow that much 
of the emotional effect of music is due to 
organised associations of tone with the love 
passions. For the rest, Mr. Spencer hardly 
succeeds in blunting Gurney’s critical rapier. 
It is not enough to say, in answer to his 
pertinent objection that musical structure in 
its simplest forms is marked off by certain dis- 
tinctive qualities (such as discreteness of tone 
interval) from emotional speech, that since all 
evolution is specialisation, we may expect 
music to take on new differentiating characters. 
The real point is how a thing with such new 
structural features could have developed out of 
feeling-caused modifications of vocalisation. 
It was just because Mr. Spencer seemed to 
Gurney to fail in making out any continuity in 
the developmental process here that Gurney felt 
bound to call in the aid of his “‘ special faculty ” 
hypothesis; and one cannot see that Mr. 
Spencer has grappled with this point, the very 
core of Gurney’s doctrine. A word must 
suffice on the other articles of a particularly 
good number of the journal. Mr. Sully, in the 
light of Dr. Ward’s Hucyclopoedia article, gives a 
new statement of the process of mental elabora- 
tion, and seeks to show how the elementary 
processes of mental development interact one 
upon another. Mr, T. Whitaker completes a 
painstaking sketch of Volkmann’s psychological 
system. Mr. H. W. Orange writes discerningly 
on Berkeley’s position as moral philosopher ; and 
the editor gives a clear summary, not unenriched 
with valuable hints of possible lines of 
criticism, of Miinsterberg’s theory of the 
muscular sense and the use to which he puts 
this in his new account of the time sense, a 
matter dealt with in a recent review of 
Miinsterberg’s work in the ACADEMY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


JERUSALEM IN THE TABLETS OF TEL 
EL-AMARNA, 
Queen’s College, Oxford : Oct. 20, 1890. 

The discovery of despatches from Jerusalem 
to the kings of Egypt in the fifteenth century 
B.C., announced in the ACADEMY of last week, 
throws light on one of the tablets from Tel 
el-Amarna, belonging to M. Bouriant, which 
I copied three years ago. The imperfect condi- 
tion of the tablet prevented me at the time from 
realising its importance, though I was able to 
identify in it the names of the cities of Gedor, 
Gath, Keilah, and Rabbah. But I now see that 
it also contains a reference to Jerusalem, which 
is of considerable interest. The passage is as 
follows: al sad U-ru-ga-lim-Kt al bit AN NIN-IP: 
su-mu Mar-ruv al sar-ri pa-da-ha-at a-sar nisi 
al Ki-il-ti-k1 ; that is, ‘‘ the city of the mountain 
of Jerusalem, the city of the temple of the god 
Uras: (his) name (thereis) Marruv ; the city of 
the king; adjoining (*) the locality of the men 
of the city of Keilah.”” Here Jerusalem is dis- 
tinctly marked out as situated on a mountain, 
and as being the seat of a famous temple. 
Marruv seems to represent the Aramaic maré, 
lord,” and reminds one of the name of Moriah. 
At all events, we must see in the deity whose 
temple stood on ‘‘ the mountain of Jerusalem,” 
the ¢/ elyén, “the most high God,” of Gen. 
xiv. 18, 

A. H. Sayce. 








THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES, 
Christ’s College, Cambridge : Oct. 20, 1890. 


In the preface to his recently published 


collection of Biblical Fragments from Mount | 
Sinai, Prof. Rendel Harris mentions that he | 


has found in the convent of St. Catherine “ the 
Syriac version of the long-lost Apology of 
Aristides to the Emperor Hadrian on behalf of 
the Christians.” 

Owing to the kindness of Mr, Harris, who 





allowed me to see his proof-sheets, I have been 
enabled to observe—what indeed the very brief 
Armenian fragment, translated into Latin, 
might have suggested to us before this—that 
the author of “‘ Barlaam and Josaphat”’ has 
embodied the principal part of the original 
Greek text of this ancient Apology as the 
speech of Nachor in the debate as to the truth 
of Christianity (Ed. Boissonade, p. 239; Ed. 
Migne Patr. Gr. 96, col. 1108). After the 
departure of Barlaam, the monk who has con- 
verted the young prince Josaphat, the king 
thinks to break down the prince’s faith by a 
debate in which Nachor, who impersonates 
Barlaam, is to be defeated in his sham defence 
of the new creed. 


“CrokaBav St 6 Naxap.... dvoitas rd ordua abtod, 
wxabdrep 6 tov Badadyu bvos, & ov wpodOero eineiv TadTa 
AcAdAnke* Kal ono. mpbs Toy Bacirda* ’Ey&, Bacided, 
mpovola @cod FAGuy eis toy ndopov* Kat Oewphsas Tov 
obpavoy Kal yijv, «.T.A. 


It will be seen that this corresponds with the 
opening words of the Armenian fragment: 
‘** Ego, O Rex, Dei prouidentia creatus, hunc 
mundum ingressus sum, et caelis terra... 
conspectis,” &c. And so in the mouth of 
Balaam’s ass we find the last Apology of 
Aristides in the original Greek—not indeed the 
whole of it, nor without many abbreviations and 
some modifications, as the Syriac will show ; but 
yet very much, and fortunately we can decide 
exactly how much, 

It is hoped that the Apology of Aristides will 
form one of the first numbers of a new series of 
‘¢ Biblical and Patristic Texts and Studies,’’ to 
be published in Cambridge shortly after 
Christmas, 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, 








JUNIUS’S TRANSCRIPTS OF OLD-ENGLISH TEXTS, 
London: Oct. 21, 1890. 

In his last letter on this subject Mr. Loge- 
man begins, after various irrelevant remarks, 
with apologising for having misquoted me. 
But he so words his apology as to make the 
misquotation appear much less serious than it 
really is. 

According to him, the real question at issue 
is ‘‘whether or not Junius’s transcripts are 
generally reliable.”” But he said himself, in his 
first letter, that the whole thing began with 
his rebuking Dr. Murray for attaching import- 
ance to the spelling cyrice in Junius’s — of 
one particular MS. He then distor my 
statement about Junius’s accuracy in tran- 
scribing that MS. into a statement about 
Junius’s method of transcribing certain other 
MSS. My answer to this was simply to quote 
my own ungarbled words, and to express my 
agreement with Mr. Logeman and the rest of 
the world about the other — 

Mr. Logeman now says, ‘I have not the 
slightest reason to assert that this copy is 
inaccurate.” It is rather surprising to find 
that by ‘this copy” he means the very 
transcript which contains the form cyrice 
against which he had so solemnly warned Dr. 
Murray! But Mr. Logeman has tried to mis- 
lead his readers by making them believe that 
my conclusions were based on less conclusive 
grounds than they actually were. 

I am afraid that Mr. Logeman has been led 
into this wretched maze of misquotation, 
evasion, and self-contradiction by that ‘ cavil- 


| ling spirit’? which he disclaims in his first 


letter, and that ‘most amusing passion” 
which he finds in my objection to having my 
time wasted. The real meaning of his 
criticisms evidently is—‘‘ Junius and Sweet are 
regarded as great men; but observe how small, 
how puny they appear by the side of H. 
Logeman !” 
H, SwEET. 
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‘* COCKNEY.” 
Sydenham-hill : Oct. 14, 1890. 

It seems to me that Mr. Wedgwood could 
not, when he wrote his note, have seen my 
note in the ACADEMY of July 5. For he does 
not even mention my note; and yet his note is 
little more than an expansion of a suggestion 
made by mein the last paragraph of the P.S. to 
my note, and is, like my suggestion, based upon 
Florio’s ‘‘cockaneg,” which I had already 
shown, pretty conclusively, to mean an egg just 
laid and over which the mother’s cacklings are 
still heard. Ifin my P.S.I did not say more 
than I did about the connexion which I 
suggested between ‘‘cockaneg” and a hen’s 
cackling, it was, in the first place, because my 
note was already much too long, and in the 
second place, and more especially, because I 
did not see my way quite clearly, and felt 
difficulties which Mr. Wedgwood either does 
not feel or has chosen to ignore. One of these 
difficulties was that Dr. Murray’s quotation 
from Florio, viz., ‘‘Cocco... . delight or 
glee... . .3 also a cocks egge,” shows very 
clearly to: my mind—as it ought to Mr. 
Wedgwood’s also (seeing that after what he 
has written he can scarcely refuse to allow 
that the original meaning of coco is an egg 
just laid)—that ‘‘cock’s egg’’ was sometimes 
used in former days of an egg just laid. And 
if this be so, then, in spite of the difficulty of 
making the coken of ‘‘coken-ey” the genitive 
plural of ‘‘ cock,” the explanation of cockney = 
cocks’ egg can by no means be so summarily 
dismissed as Mr. Wedgwood would dismiss it. 

My second difficulty was the an in ‘‘ cock- 
aneg’’ and the en in ‘‘cokeney.” I did not 
see how, on account of this. syllable, cockan or 
coken (which Mr. Wedgwood, as well as Dr. 
Murray, allows to be “ practically identical ’’) 
could possibly be an interjection, as I suppose 
Mr. Wedgwood would take it to be, unless, 
indeed, the final syllable were inserted for the 
sake of euphony, which is not in the least likely. 
Neither did it seem to me probable that cockan 
(or coken) was a verb; for, though we find in 
English a good many instances in which a com- 
pound word is made up of a verb followed by a 
substantive, yet in none of them do we find, 
I think, any such relation between the verb and 
the substantive as there would be if we inter- 
preted ‘‘cockaneg,” an egg which was 
‘cocked ” (i.e., cackled) over. Besides which, 
I doubt whether, even in ancient times, the 
complete termination en of the infinitive was 
used when such compound words were formed. 
I was reduced, therefore, to the supposition 
that the cockan (or coken) might be a substan- 
tive = cocking (with the meaning of ‘‘cackling’’), 
the final ny having » substituted for it as is so 
very common now-a-days ; and this suggestion 
I made in my P.S., and even now I do not see 
any insurmountable difficulties in it. It would 
seem that a final ny was frequently pronounced 
and perhaps even written 7, evenin ancient times. 
(See Dr. Murray’s note in Notes and Queries, 7th 
8. ix. 496.) A ‘cocking egg” might, I fancy, 
mean an egg with which ‘‘ cocking” (j.¢., 
cackling) is connected or which gives rise to 
cackling, just as ‘‘cucking-stool ” (if it—ducking 
stool) means a stool which gives rise to 
cucking=ducking. And that to coken (or cocken) 
may, in middle English, have meant to crow 
like a cock, is not improbable, seeing that 
Halliwell gives to ‘‘ cockle” as used in Cumber- 
land of the crowing of a cock, and that to 


‘‘cockle” presupposes a verb to “ cock,” just as | 
to “‘ cackle ” presupposes a verb to “‘ cack,” the /e , 


indicating a frequentative form. But if to 
coken (or cocken) meant to crow like a cock, it 
may well have meant also, at any rate in 
children’s language, to cackle like a hen ; for I 
endeavoured in my note to show that there is 
so much similarity between the crowing of a 
cock and the cackling of a hen that young 





children might readily confound the two noises, 
as they were atone time confounded by adults 
in France when they used the verb coqueter (see 
Littré) of the two sounds. 

My conclusion, accordingly, is that the 
cockan of ‘ cockaneg” may mean either 
*‘ cocks’,”’ or ‘‘ cocking”? (—cackling), or may, 
perhaps, contain more or less of both mean- 
ings, which, after all, are not so very dis- 
similar, seeing that it is agreed on all hands 
that a cock is so named from the noise he 
makes. Prof. Max Miiller’s Cuck-ei is cer- 
tainly in favour of the second view, which is, 
no doubt, the preferable one so far as meaning is 
concerned; but the (ack is evidently an inter- 
jection, and can the same be said of corhan or 
coken ? But as for the “ baa-lamb”’ and ‘‘ moo- 
cow ’’ quoted by Mr. Wedgwood as analogous, 
and the Hotto-pferd, Motsche-Kuh, and Mietze- 
Katze cited by Prof. Max Miiller, there is really 
no analogy whatever ; for in every case the first 
part of the compound words, whether it be an 
interjection or a verb, expresses a sound made by 
the second part; whereas in ‘‘cockaneg”’ it is 
not the egg which cackles, but the hen, who is 
not mentioned, If cochkan (or coken) is a geni- 
tive plural=of cocks, there is a difficulty, no 
doubt; but will Mr. Wedgwood kindly show 
that the difficulty is less if these words are 
taken to express the cackling of ahen’ He 
calls it clucking, but I have never heard cluck- 
ing applied to the noise made by a hen when it 
lays an egg. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note that all 
across Central Africa ‘‘ chicken—kuku, kokko, 
ngokko, bukoko” (Stanley, /n Darkest Africa, 
ii, 442.) 

This note would have been written long ago 
if I had been at home to write it. 

F. CiHance. 








BACON AND WOTTON, 
Coomb Vicarage, near Woodstock : Oct. 8, 1890. 

I would supplement the ‘ Illustrative Notes” 
in Mr. S. H. Reynolds’s edition of Bacon’s 
Essays, just published by the Oxford University 
Press. 

In Essay VI. (‘‘ Of Simulation and Dissimu- 
lation ”), Bacon writes thus : 


‘¢. ,. the discovery of a man’s self by the tracts 
of his countenance is a great weakness and 
betraying.”’ 

Contrast what had the approval of Bacon’s 
contemporary, Sir Henry Wotton. The follow- 
ing is in Peliquiae Wottonianae (4th edit., 1685, 
pp. 342-344) : 

** To Mr. Mitton. 

“ Srr,... At Sienna [sic] I was tabled in the 
House of. one Alberto Scipioni, an Old Roman 
Courtier in dangerous times, having been Steward 
to the Duca di Pagliano, who with ‘all his Family 
were strangled, save the only Man that escaped by 
fore-sight of the Tempest ; with him I had often 
much chat of those Affairs; into which he took 
Pleasure to look back from his Native Harbour, 
and at my departure toward Rome (which had been 
the Center of his Experience) I had won Confidence 
enough to beg his advice, how I might carry 
myself securely there, without Offence of others, 
or of mine own Conscience. Signor Arrigo mio 
(says he), J Pensieri stretti, § il viso sciolto: That is, 
your thoughts close, and your Countenance loose, 
will go safely over the whole World. Of which 
Delphian Oracle (for so I have found it) your judg- 





ment doth need no Commentary; and therefore, 
Sir, I will commit you with it to the best of all 
securities, God’s dear love, remaining 
*© Your Friend as much at Command, 
** as any of longer date, 
*“‘H. Worron.”’ 
The same thing appears in pp. 356-357 thus : 


‘* Worthy Sir, ... Sorry I was not to be at 
Eton when Mr. 2. your Nephew, and my Friend, 
came thither to visit me, being then in procinct of 
his Travels; But I hack some good while before, 





at another kind visitation, together with your Sons 
and Mr. S., giving him a Catholick Rule which was 
given me long since by an old Roman Courtier with 
whom I tabled in Siena [sic], and whose Counsels 
I begged for the Government of my self at my 
departure from him towards the foresaid Court, 
where he had been so well versed. Signor Arrigo 
(says he) There is one short remembrance will 
carry you safe through the whole World. I was 
glad to hear such a preservative contracted into so 
little room, and so besought him to honor me 
with it. Nothing but this (saith he) Gli Pensiere 
[sie] stretti [sic], § il viso sciolto: That is, as I use to 
translate it, Your Thoughts close, and your Conn- 
tenance loose. This was that Moral Antidote which 
I imparted to Mr. B. and his Fellow-Travellers, 
when they were last with me, having a particular 
Interest in their well-doings, both as they are 
yours, and as they have had some training under 
my poor Regiment. ... . 
**At your Commands, 


a a” 
J. Hoskyns-ABRANALL.”’ 








THE DERIVATION OF ‘‘ YES TOR.” 
Williton, Somerset: Oct. 21, 1890. 


In the ACADEMY of February 1, Mr. Walter 
J. Purton, alluding to the attempted derivation 
of ‘* Yes Tor” in my book on Dartmoor and its 
Antiquities, suggested that the name was a con- 
traction of Highest Tor. I have long thought 
that this derivation was, to say the least, 
extremely plausible, and a ‘‘ note’’ to the Rev. 
H. G. Fothergill’s copy of Bridges’s Account of 
the Barony and Town of Okehampton goes 
very far to support Mr. Purton’s theory. Mr. 
Fothergill does not say whence he obtained 
this ‘“‘note”’; but, judging from the language, 
it appears to have formed part of a survey of 
the Okehampton Commons, though, as the 
annotation says, it ‘‘ by no means agrees with 
the Perambulation of the Boundaries of Dart- 
moor Forest A.p. 1240, or that of 1609.’ The 
‘note ”’ as quoted here is from a new edition of 
Bridges, edited by Mr. W. H. K. Wright; and 
the bounds run from the summit of ‘ Middle 
Tor alias Miltor. . .. lineally to the Top or 
highest part of Eastor alias Highest Tor.” 

With regard to ‘‘ Yelland,’”’ I do not think 
with him that it is to be sought for in Higher 
Land but in Yeo Land. Yeo is a very common 
surname~—-and river name—in Devonshire. 

JoHN Ll. WARDEN PAGE. 








THE ‘‘ POUND OF FLESH” STORY. 
Boston, Mass.: Oct. 9, 1890. 


Having been absent, the ACADEMY for 
September 13 has only just come to my hand. 
Mr. Clouston, who there continues his inter- 
esting notes on versions of the Bond story and 
the pound of flesh, may like to know that I 
pointed out its existence in the Cursor Mundi 
in 1875, when at work on that poem for the 
Early English Text Society. The paper dealing 
with this, and referring (albeit imperfectly) to 
many other versions of the story, including 
those in Dolopathos and Harl. MS. 7322, will be 
found in the New Shakspere Society’s Transac- 
tions, Part I. 

Lucy TouLMIN SMITH. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Oct. 26, 4p.m. South Place Institute: “The Lost 
Tasmanian Race,” by Mr. James Bonwick. 
7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘The Inner Life in Relation to 
Morality,’’ by Mr. J. H. Muirhead. 
Mowspay, Oct. 27,4 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘ The Muscles of 
the Human Body,” III., by Prof. John Marshall. 
Fripay, Oct. 31,4 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘ The Muscles of 
the Human Body,” IV., by Prof. John Marshall. 
Sp.m. Browning: Music and Recitations, 
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SCIENCE. 


TWO BOOKS ON VOLCANOES. 

Characteristics of Volcanoes. With Contribu- 
tions of Facts and Principles from the 
Hawaiian Islands. By James D. Dana. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Mount Vesuvius: a Descriptive, Historical, 
and Geological Account of the Volcano 
and its Surroundings. By J. Logan 
Lobley. (Roper & Drowley.) 

Tr has too often been rashly assumed that 

voleanoes all the world over must of neces- 

sity be modelled after the familiar type of 

Vesuvius. As a matter of fact, there are 

certain volcanoes which, in consequence of 

the extreme liquidity of their lavas, differ 
widely from the Vesuvian pattern; the 
difference being not confined to the general 
form and features of the mountain, but 
extending to the mode in which the fiery 
activities are usually manifested. Of these 
exceptional volcanoes, the best examples are 
to be found in the Sandwich Islands, and 
hence it may be convenient to distinguish 
them as the Hawaiian type. The two works 
under review serve admirably to illustrate 
and contrast these two classes of volcanoes ; 
for while Prof. Lobley confines himself 
exclusively and necessarily to the Vesuvian 
type, Prof. Dana presents us, in his new 
work, with the best scientific description 
which we possess of the curious voleanoes 
of the Hawaiian Islands. It is true the 
leading title of the American treatise is 
suggestively comprehensive ; but the reader 
will find that the general part, dealing with 
the ‘‘ Characteristics of Volcanoes,” occupies 

only twenty-four pages out of about 400, 

while the bulk of the book is devoted to a 

detailed account of the eruptive centres in 

the Sandwich archipelago. 

Exactly half a century has slipped by 
since Mr, Dana, then a young naturalist in 
the scientific corps of the exploring expedi- 
tion under the command of Capt. Wilkes, 
first set foot on the volcanic soil of Hawaii. 
Up to that date little or nothing had been 
written by any scientific authority on the 
subject of Hawaiian volcanoes, and hence 
Prof. Dana’s admirable descriptions in the 
Geological Report of the Expedition, and 
those of Wilkes, were stamped with peculiar 
value. Dana’s Report, published forty-one 
years ago (not fifty-one, as, stated in the 
Preface) is now so difficult to procure that 
its reproduction would have been acceptable 
to students of vulcanology. But the vener- 
able professor has done much better than 
reproduce his early work. In his new 
volume, while freely using the original 
Report, he has embodied the results of a 
second visit to the Hawaiian Islands made 
so recently as 1887—a visit which illustrates 
in a remarkable manner the unflagging 
nature of his enthusiasm. Most men at his 
time of life would have shrunk from under- 
taking a journey of some ten thousand 
miles in order to clear up a few scientific 
points; but Prof. Dana is endowed with 
exceptional vigour, and the reader who 
turns over the pages of his new work will 
be struck with the intellectual freshness 
with which he still attacks the obscure 
problems of yuleanicity. 





The visitor to Hawaii finds two enormous 
centres of activity, known as Mauna Loa 
and Kilauea, which, though some twenty 
miles apart, are yet within the area of a single 
mountain dome. As these two fiery neigh- 
boursare usually quite unsympathetic in their 
eruptive activities, and as one is nearly ten 
thousand feet above the level of the other, 
it seems but reasonable to suppose that they 
are independent foci; and such, in fact, is 
the view entertained by several able writers. 
Prof. Dana, however, has always argued 
in favour of their dependence, regarding 
Kilauea as an appendage to Mouna Loa—a 
view which, it must be admitted, receives 
strong support from the recent petrographi- 
cal studies of Prof. E. 8. Dana, the author’s 
son, who finds that the lavas of the two 
craters are so similar in constitution as to 
suggest that they have taken their origin in 
a common source. 

The Hawaiian lavas belong to the typi- 
cally basaltic class, and are therefore ex- 
tremely fusible. It is not an uncommon 
notion with students that the fusibility of a 
rock bears a distinct relation to its basicity ; 
but Prof. Dana pertinently reminds the 
reader that anorthite, the most basic of 
the felspars, is not more fusible than 
orthoclase, the most acid of the group, 
while olivine, the ultra-basic constituent of 
lavas, is practically infusible. The basalts 
of Hawaii melt easily enough, not because 
they are basic, but because their chief con- 
stituents, labradorite and augite, happen to 
he freely fusible. Probably, a temperature 
of 2,000° F., or little more, is sufficient 
to effect their liquefaction, and this 
temperature is readily obtained beneath the 
craters of Hawaii. The lavas, therefore, 
so far from being viscid or pasty, as is often 
the case with trachytic lavas, are perfectly 
mobile, flowing freely and running with 
great velocity ; hence they come to rest at-a 
very low angle, and, indeed, the usual 
slopes of the Hawaiian lava-flows are only 
from one to ten degrees. A characteristic 
feature of these mountains is the compara- 
tive flatness of their profile, markedly 
different from the steep-sided conical shape 
of most volcanoes. The crater, too, is 
peculiar, in that it takes the form of a huge 
broad pit, with vertical walls of stratified 
lava-flows, but not encircled by any acute 
terminal cone. In fact, Capt. Dutton sug- 
gested some years ago that this type of 
crater being distinctive should be dis- 
tinguished as a “caldera.” The lava- 
surface at the bottom of the pit-crater, 
when solidified into a hard floor, forms a 
broad flat expanse, with here and there, 
perhaps, a glowing lake of lava, like 
a huge bath of molten metal, red-hot, 
or even yellow-hot. So mobile is this 
liquid that a slight projectile force may 
toss it up into fiery sprays, which, playing 
rapidly on the surface, produce a dazzling 
effect, once described by a sober naturalist 
as ‘a network of lightning.” At times of 
great eruptive activity, such jets may be 
thrown up from the boiling surface to a 
height of hundreds of yards. Yet the 
eruptions are usually so harmless that the 
observer may stand on the very verge of the 
crater and watch with impunity the illumi- 
nated fountains and the huge jets of steam 











escaping from the fiery billows. In fact, 
phenomena which in other countries are 
regarded with terror are here looked upon 
as a grand spectacle, which the natives 
watch with as little fear as though it were 
a display of fireworks. When the pent-up 
forces find relief by the peaceful discharge 
of lava, the floor of the crater, undermined 
by loss of material, gradually sinks, appar- 
ently following a subsiding column of lava; 
and at last the hard bottom of the pit may 
present no sign of volcanic activity save in 
the fleecy vapours which issue largely from 
its cracks and crannies. 

Under the native names of pahochoe and 
aa, two kinds of lava-streams are recognised 
in Hawaii—the former being distinguished 
by its smooth surface, though the mass of 
the lava is itself wrinkled and twisted, 
while the latter is made up of detached 
masses of irregular size and shape, piled 
together in the utmost confusion. An in- 
teresting feature in some of the lava-flows 
is the occurrence of large caverns, the walls 
and roof of which are sometimes bedecked 
with crowds of stalactites, slender it may be 
as a pipe-stem, yet curiously twisted and 
gnarled, while the floor beneath is covered 
with volcanic stalagmite. It appears that 
the stalactitic pendents are not formed, as 
might naturally be supposed, by the simple 
drip of a viscous lava, but are the result of 
a secondary action, which the author rather 
curiously terms ‘ the recrystallising of 
basalt,” in other words, the component 
minerals of the basaltic lava have recrystal- 
lised, so that the stalactites exhibit crystals 
of augite, labradorite, and magnetite. 
Prof. E. 8. Dana contributes a valuable 
account of these formations; and though his 
explanation is not, as he admits, thoroughly 
satisfactory, he is disposed to explain their 
formation by a kind of solfataric action, 
whereby the lava, under the influence of 
superheated steam, has undergone an aqueo- 
fusion, allowing the constituent minerals 
freedom to crystallise afresh. 


It is a far cry from the heart of the 
Pacific Ocean to the shores of the Bay of 
Naples ; but it is worth while after study- 
ing the volcanoes of Hawaii to turn to 
Vesuvius and mark how striking the con- 
trast. Vesuvius is a volcano of the common 
cone-and-crater type; its eruptions are 
usually of an explosive character; the ejected 
materials are in large measure cinders and 
ashes, which form steep-sided mounds, 
and the lavas are only of moderate fusibility, 
To anyone desirous of thoroughly studying 
Vesuvius and its products Prof. Lobley’s 
volume may be recommended with confi- 
dence. In the spring of 1868 the author 
ascended the mountain during a rather 
violent eruption, and on his return pub- 
lished an account of the ascent in a small 
work on Vesuvius. Twenty-one years after- 
wards he has republished this work in a 
revised and expanded form—so greatly 
expanded, in fact, that the handsome volume 
before us may be regarded for all practical 
purposes as a new work. In writing this 
volume, the author has availed himself of 
the copious literature on Vesuvius which 
has grown up in recent years, special atten- 


tion being properly directed to the writings 
of Dr, Johnston-Lavis and of Prof, Palmieri, 
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who, as scientific observers constantly on the 
spot, have watched and recorded the varying 

ases of its activity with a minuteness un- 
Com before their time. 

After reviewing the numerous hypotheses 
which have been advanced by geologists 
and physicists to explain the phenomena of 
yulcanicity, Prof. Lobley finds himself— 
like many other thoughtful people—unable 
to accept any one of them as thoroughly 
satisfactory. He is therefore bold enough 
to advance one himself. It is not easy to 
expound this theory in a few words ; nor is 
there much need to attempt an exposition, 
since it has been submitted to the scientific 
world elsewhere, while the curious reader 
who is not familiar with it may be referred 
to the pages of the author, where he will 
find the general subject of vulcanicity treated 
with much fulness. 

To many readers, Prof. Lobley’s volume 
would probably have been more welcome if 
it had been less full. Ina laudable desire 
to deal thoroughly with his subject he has 
been led to introduce details which might 
have been omitted without much detriment, 
we believe, to the general interest of his 
work, Thus, the illustrations of the six 
systems of crystals were hardly needed, 
especially as some of the figures are by no 
means satisfactory. But if the volume is 
not exactly the book a tourist will care to 
carry with him, it is undoubtedly a book 
extremely useful for reference at home. For 
Prof. Lobley may be commended as an 
attractive and trustworthy writer, whether 
he is dealing with Vesuvius in its historical 
or topographical, its geological or botanical 


aspect. 
F. W. Rupter. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES ON PALI AND PRAKRIT. 
43, Wellington-road, Dublin: Oct. 10, 1890. 
Vv ‘“‘cagh” of the Aséha Inscriptions. 

This root occurs in (a) the Delhi columnar 
edict (iv. 10, 11) and in the detached edicts at 
(b) Dhauli (i. 19, ii, 11) and (c) Jaugada (ii. 16), 

The Delhi passages are : 

* (a), (1) yena mam lajika caghainti Aladhayitavé. 
(2) viyatadhati caghati mé pajam sukham 
palihatavé.”’ 
The Dhauli and Jaugada passages are all nearly 
word for word the same. The first runs : 
“ (0), (1) hévam ca kalaintam tuphé caghatha 
sainpatipidayitave.”’ 

The general meaning of all the passages is 
clear. 4 Cagh must have some such meaning 
as “striving,” ‘‘endeavouring,” followed by 
a dative of a verbal noun. We may render 
a, 1 by ‘so that my officers may set themselves 
to please me”’; a, 2 by ‘‘a skilful nurse sets 
herself to care for the happiness of my child ”; 
and }, 1 by ‘‘ and acting thus, set ye yourselves 
to cause Se people) to walk (in the Good 
Way).” e exact original meaning of the 
word, and its equivalent in Sanskrit, remain, 
however, still subject to doubt. M. Senart’s 
proposal to connect it with jdyrati is admittedly 
conjectural. There is a very common root cugh 
in the Chattisgarhi dialect of Bihiri. It means 
‘to rise,” “to ascend.” I derive this from the 
Sanskrit wccarghati (Prakrit weeagghati), with 
loss of the initial wu (a very frequent occurrence). 
The Sanskrit root cargh, ‘to go, to move,” is 
given in Wilson’s Dictionary, but is omitted 


for want of authority. This authority is now 
supplied in the Chattisgarhi dialectal form. 
Piyadasi’s +/cagh, with a dative of a verbal noun, 
therefore means to go to, and hence, meta- 
phorically, to set oneself to, to “go for” a 
thing. 

The Character vead “kya” in the Aska 

Inscriptions. 


This character has excited considerable con- 
troversy. It is admittedly a compound of the 
sign for k and the sign for y, and, graphically, 
it represents kya. In the Khilsi inscription it 
is substituted (but by no means uniformly) for 
the i: which we should expect in the termina- 
tion ikd; and it also occurs in the foreign word 
alikyasadala. It is also found twice in the 
Delhi columnar inscription. All scholars agree 
that no completely satisfactory explanation has 
been given for this form. It seems to me that 
the following is not unreasonable. 

The spelling of Piyadasi’s inscriptions pre- 
sents several instances of false analogy. M. 
Senart has given strong reasons for believing 
that when Piyadasi at Girnar wrote st, he 
meant to represent the sound tth. It was a 
mistaken attempt to revive an old-fashioned 
spelling. The scribe knew that Sanskrit sht 
became tth in Prikrit, and hence wrongly 
assumed that every Prikrit tth was derived 
from sht. Therefore, to show his learning, 
whenever he came to a tth, he wrote it st, even 
in cases when tth represented not sht, but shth. 
I think that this 7/ya is a similar instance of 
false analogy. The Magadhi Prikrit termina- 
tion ikd@ is liable to have its penultimate vowel 
lengthened, thus, 7i¢@. Then, by a well-known 
rule, the 7 can again be shortened, the con- 
sonant following being at the same time doubled 
in compensation, thus, iid. Instances of this 
are not uncommon in literature; and, judging 
from the modern languages of India, must have 
been extremely common in conversation. Pré- 
krit examples will be found in §203 of Dr. 
Hoernle’s Gaudian Grammar, and I need not 
quote them here. As the Khalsi and the Delhi 
inscriptions were written in Piyadasi’s Magadhi 
dialect, we need not be surprised if we find this 
doubling occurring in them too. 

Now Sanskrit i/ya does become ‘kia in Pra- 
krit; and I believe that the scribe, coming upon 
an ikka with a totally different derivation of 
which he was ignorant, and wishing to show 
his learning, represented that ‘kia also by ihya, 
just as his brother at Girnar represented tth by 
st, even when it had nothing whatever to do 
with that compound. If we assume, as sug- 
gested by M. Senart, that the scribe endea- 
voured to connect the foreign word A /i/:yasadala 
with the Sanskrit a/tha (an instance of a common 
kind of word-play in Sanskrit literature), we 
find an additional confirmation of my sugges- 
tion. The 7 in alta is long; its being shortened 
shows that the word must have been pronounced 
alikka in Piyadasi’s time. Accordingly, the 
engraver, coming upon another //:, followed his 
custom and wrote it ya. 

It will be observed that this accounts for the 
want of uniformity with which /ya appears in 
Piyadasi’s inscriptions, M. Senart shows that 
at Khalsi iiy@ occurs seventeen and iid seven 
times. At Delhi there are only two instances of 
ikya, iké being used everywhere else. So, also, 
in Magadhi Prakrit both the terminations ih/d 
and ii@ appear to have been concurrently and 
indifferently used, just as at the present day a 
man of Magadha will say in the same breath, 
chotaké and chotakkd, tanihkd and tanikhd, tanukd 
and tanukkd. 

Ieché and ipsa, 
If, in the foliowing, I am telling a twice-told 


tale, I can only express my regret. We all 
know that Sanskrit icchéd, a ‘“‘ wish,” and its 





from the St. Petersburg Wiérterbuch, probably 


relations, are universally referred to the root 


connecting the root and the base? Jcchd 
appears to me to be an old Prakrit form of tpsé, 
‘* desire to obtain,” adopted into Sanskrit from 
the earliest times. The base icch and the base 
tps are both very old, The former occurs in the 
Rig, and the latter in the Atharva Véda. Ps 
regularly becomes cch in Prakrit ; and icch may 
be really a secondary form of ips, borrowed as 
a base for the conjugational tenses of ish, 
though of independent origin. There is nothing 
impossible in this, and the concurrent existence 
of tps in exactly the same meaning makes it 
probable. 

G. A. GRIERSON,. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

THE following are the changes which are 
proposed to be made in the council of the 
London Mathematical Society for the session 
1890-91. Prof. Greenhill to be president, 
Dr. Larmor, Major MacMahon, and Mr. J. J. 
Walker, vice-presidents. The retiring members 
are Prof. Burnside, Prof. Cayley, and Sir James 
Cockle ; and in their room the present council 
have nominated Dr. Hirst, Mr. Lachlan, and 
Mr. Love. The election will take place on 
November 13. On the same occasion the 
retiring president (Mr. J. J. Walker) will 
deliver his address on ‘‘ The Influence of Applied 
on the Progress of Pure Mathematics,” and 
will also present to Lord Rayleigh the De 
Morgan medal, which was awarded him by the 
council in June last for his writings on physical 
subjects. 


THE June number of the Journal of the 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(London : Kegan Paul & Co.) is mainly devoted 
to natural history. The longest paper is the 
conclusion of Mr. W. H. Treacher’s elaborate 
description of British Borneo, which deals not 
only with the territory of the Company, but 
also with Labuan (recently placed under the 
Company’s administration), with Sarawak, and 
with Brunai or Brunei (which Raja Brooke 
has recently annexed). Mr. Treacher deals in 
an exhaustive manner with the history of the 
country, its population, its natural products, 
and its probable future under British rule. We 
are not aware that any other account, alike so 
full and so trustworthy, is in existence. Mr. L. 
Wray, junior, curator of the Perak Museum, 
describes a collecting expedition which he made 
in the hills of Batang Padang from June to 
November, 1888 ; and Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, 
of the British Museum, writes upon the birds 
obtained on this occasion. He points out that 
the chief result is to extend the Avifauna of 
Tenasserim, and even of the Himalaya, much 
further south than had before been suspected. 
Finally, M. L. C. Isnard, a French mining 
engineer, reports very favourably upon the 
prospects of finding gold in Gemencheh, one 
of the Malay States which make up the con- 
federation of Negri Sembilan, under British 
protection. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Bréal read a paper upon ‘‘ The 
Connexion between the Etruscan and the Latin 
Alphabet.” The Etruscan alphabet, as is well 
known, is identical with the Greek alphabet, 
with the omission of a certain number of 
letters representing sounds that were foreign to 
Etruscan phonetics. It was this alphabet, 
according to M. Bréal, which was adopted by 
the Latins and the other Italic peoples— 
the Osci and Umbrians. At a later date the 
Latins perceived the deficiencies of an alphabet 
which had not been constructed for them, and 
sought for a remedy. This they found by 
borrowing the missing letters from the Greek 





‘ish. Are we, however, certainly right in thus 


alphabet. But this subsequent incorporation 
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has left traces which afford the explanation of 
certain inconsistencies. M. Boissier raised 
objections to M. Bréal’s theory. The Latin 
alphabet does not differ from the Etruscan only 
by having four additional letters, borrowed 
from the Greek; it also differs by not having 
four letters which the Etruscan has, and by 
having one differently formed. Is it conceiv- 
able that the influence of the Greek gram- 
marians was so strong as to make the Romans 
abandon these four Etruscan letters’ In M. 
Boissier’s judgment the view of Prof. Kirchhoff 
and Prof. Mommsen, which derives the Latin 
alphabet from that used by the Greeks of 
Cumae and Naples, remains the most reasonable. 
At a subsequent meeting, M. Bréal read a paper 
upon the pronunciation of c in Latin. The 
majority of philologists maintain that c in Latin 
preserved the sound of kK, even before the 
vowels E and I, down to the close of antiquity. 
M. Bréal contested this view; and he rs wad 
reasons for believing that at a comparatively 
early date the pronunciation of c before E and 
I was modified to a sound intermediate between 
K and the Italian ci, M. Deloche called to 
mind that, in a paper read before the Académie, 
he has described # Gaulish vase of the age of 
Justinian, bearing an inscription with the word 
oficina written OFIKINA. M. Bréal, however, 
was disposed to see in this only a mistake of 
the writer; for in the time of Justinian the 
syllable ci was certainly not pronounced as hi. 


Cieschichte des Sprachwissenschaft bei den 
Ciriechen und Rimern. By H. Steinthal. Second 
Edition. Part I. (Berlin: Diimmler.) Prof. 
Steinthal’s history of philology among the 
Greeks and Romans is too well known to 
require description. For many years it has 
been the indispensable companion of the 
student of language; and it is a matter of 
astonishment that a second edition of it should 
not have appeared until now. Little has been 
changed in the first part of the work. The 
author promises more important alterations in 
the second part. A tone of sadness pervades 
the preface; he describes himself as growing 
old and forced to leave to a younger generation 
the completion of that general history of 
linguistic science which he had once planned. 
We wonder whether the younger generation 
will produce any bold or learned enough to 
carry out a task which has proved too vast for 
‘‘the giants” who are passing away. The 
latter half of Prof. Steinthal’s preface is 
devoted to tracing the origin of the term 
‘*Indo-German,’”’ the inventor of which he 
finds in a certain Friedrich Schmitthenner of 
Frankfurt, who used the expression ‘‘indisch- 
teutsch” in his Ursprachiehre published in 
1826. Five years later the expression had 
become ‘‘ indo-germanisch ”’ in the tenth edition 
of the Hebrew grammar of Gesenius. 


FINE ART. 

THE PASTELS AT THE GROSVENOR 

GALLERY, 

ONE would not be sorry to exchange the big 
show of pastels at the Grosvenor Gallery— 
meritorious as that is in many ways—for a 
much scantier gathering. If one could have, 
for instance, in place of this somewhat over- 
whelming assemblage, produced a great deal of 
it in obedience to, or in expectation of, a com- 
mercial demand—if one could have, instead of 
that, just ascore of works by the few who in 
the French art of the second half of the 
eighteenth century, understood pastel best— 
if one could have Latour, Rosalba, Chardin! 

Quantity, however, rather than quality, has 








exhibition. 





We have much that is fruitlessly | and of the truest character. 


that are good—works indeed which, if 
not relatively numerous, are at least actually 
so. To these we will pretty much confine our- 
selves; and we will begin with M. Blanche, 
the eminent Frenchman. M. Blanche sends to 
the Grosvenor Gallery three noticeable and 
admirable things. A certain refinement in 
realism is shown in his child’s head, which is 
called ‘‘Study of a Head for Stained Glass” 
(No. 18). Not often before, except by quite 
the greatest painters, has an exceedingly plain 
child been made so distinctly interesting. 
Absolutely without formal beauty, the thought- 
ful débile face has the charm of a past written 
clearly upon it. An intensity of life—though 
by no means life of a pretty kind—is conveyed 
into the portrait of a certain ‘‘ Madame A. H.” 
(No. 2); and the third contribution of M. 
Blanche which demands to be inspected is his 
finely drawn portrait of Madame Bord-Penés, 
seated in evening dress and making music at 
her piano. Mdlle. Belinskais another foreigner 
of position, whose work attracts notice now by 
its genuine cleverness, now by the mere harsh- 
ness and brutality of its presentation of a nature 
with which no reasonable person would desire 
to become acquainted. ‘Jeune Fille a la 
Fenétre” (No. 185), with its breadth and its 
fine qualities of illumination, is an instance of 
her wiser, and ‘“‘ Jeune Femme, vue de dos” 
(No. 304) an instance of her less well-directed 
labour. The latter pastel lacks entirely the 
‘* lustre, opalescence, subtlety,” without which 
the rendering of the nude can rarely be satis- 
factory. It is true that Mr. Albert Moore’s 
semi-nude subject, called ‘‘ A Bathing Place” 
(No. 68), has not all those qualities; but it is 
done with different aims from those of Mdlle. 
Belinska. It is to be above all things har- 
monious and decorative; and, since it is the 
work of Mr. Albert Moore, it can hardly be 
deficient in refinement and grace. Very able 
is Mr. Solomon Solomon’s ‘‘ Study ”’ (No. 148), 
in which a woman with lowered arm balances 
herself to adjust a sandal on an uplifted foot. 
One of the modern costumed figures in M. 
Fernand Khnopft’s large contribution (No. 89) 
is fine in type, in drawing, and in tone. This 
is a lawn-tennis player; her companions are 
in no sense her serious rivals, : 
Originality of vision is represented by, 
among others, Mr. William Stott, of Oldham ; 
and the very reverse of originality of vision— 
along, however, with some truth of sentiment, 
and singular deftness of hand—is displayed, as 
usual, in the work of Mr. George Clausen. 
We all of us owe much to this or that pre- 
decessor—to :this or that impressive master— 
whatever our arts may be; but with most men 
of ability there is some limit to the debt—a 
limit recognisable, and some distinct possession 
of the man’s own. But where—the student of 
contemporary art may fairly ask—would Mr. 
George Clausen have been, if Jean Francois 
Millet and Bastien-Lepage had never existed ¥ 
And the student may be inclined to add that in 
that case Mr. Clausen would never have been 
heard of. I am not altogether of that opinion. I 
seein this highly skilled and impressionable artist 
not the inevitable imitator of any particular 
erson, but the inevitable follower of some- 
ody whom he respects. Ofcourse the extent to 
which he follows must remain, and must always 
have remained, a barrier to our accepting with 
full heartiness work that is unquestionably 
sincere, and that on one side of it, at any rate, is 
technically so good. I have said that as 
yegards influence, marked influence, from 
without, Mr. William Stott, of Oldham, is 
exactly the opposite of Mr. Clausen. He has a 


charming portrait of a boy among these new 
to be accepted, for the most part, in the modern | 


pastels, a portrait of the utmost frankness 
He has at least a 


ambitious, much that is fecble, much that is | couple of exquisite suggestions of high Alpine 


bad. Along with it, however, there are works 
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scenery — ‘ Sapphire 


Glacier ” (No. 39) 
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and ‘ Fischerhorn” (No. 42). They are not} 
near to making the mistake of being coldly 
realistic. Like Mr. Albert Goodwin’s—though 
by what different methods—they are essentially 
poetic. They are not a chart for the simple; 
a treatise for the ignorant—they are just 4 
word to the wise. There are contributions oj 
Mr. Sichel which, in their own way, are not at 
all less poetic, though I do not for my own part 
find that they are quite so original. ‘‘ A Child’; 
Funeral in the Highlands” (No. 78) has 
genuine sentiment; but was not the medium, 
mistake ? Elsewhere is Mr. Sichel more charn.- 
ing. Mr. Aumonier has one very subtle and 
refined landscape. Mr. Arthur Melville—the 
splendid colour of whose ‘‘ Audrey ”’ we are not 
likely to forget—is this time chiefly prosaic and 
clever. <A sortie de thédtre affords much further 
opportunities of kaleidoscopic movement and 
picturesque line than he has yet displayed in it. 
Let him, with all his natural and acquired 
ability, learn something from a by-past art. 
Let him absorb a little of the grace of the dis- 
tinction of the ‘‘ Sortie de l’Opera”’ of Moreau } 
le jeune. 
Mr. J.J. Shannon has a smart, good portrait 
of himself, and a portrait of a lady which I 
like less. In ‘‘ Pierrette Incroyable” Miss 
Ethel Wright treats somebody who is an inter- 
esting subject brilliantly, and I am informed 
that it is herself. Mr. Tofano’s portrait of 
Mrs. Holdsworth, backed by a rose-coloured or 
a lobster-coloured blind, is a noticeable and 
admirable performance. A fitting theme for 
pastel is that which has been chosen by Mr. 
Guthrie, and skilfully treated by him—-firelight 
in an interior. Mr. Wilson Steer always ends 
by interesting one. He interests us in the 
‘Girl Sewing.” He interests us in ‘‘ The 
Sprigged Frock.” From a modernité so bold 
and unsparing as his, the transition is com- 
plete indeed to Mr. C. H. Shannon’s women 
and marigolds—he ignores the women in his 
title; they are only so much “line.” Mr. 
Peppercorn, Mr. Christie, Mr. McClure Hamil- 
ton, Mr. J. 8. Hill, Mrs. Jopling, Miss Maud 
Coleridge, Miss Gertrude May, are all them 
contributors whose work deserves more than a 
glance. Mr. Ellis Roberts’s ‘‘ Lady Alice Shaw 
Stewart” is a refined portrait in dainty profile. 
A on good likeness of Mr. Colvin comes to 
us from Mr. Macpherson; and Mr. Herbert Vos, 
in his portrait of at least one child, makes 
amends for the unmitigated prosiness of his 
other able but scarcely welcome contributions. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








A DAVID COX EXHIBITION 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Visitors to Birmingham during the first week 
in November, for the annual congress of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Art, will have an opportunity of seeing ai 
exhibition of unusual merit and extent. Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis, F.S.A., the director of the 
Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, is 
arranging a collection of works by David Cox. 
Over four hundred and fifty examples of this 
great artist’s various periods have been got 
together, thanks to the gencrosity and hearty 
co-operation of the principal owners of his 
works; and the exhibition will surpass all others 
that have hitherto been seen. Many of these 
pictures and drawings have never before been 
exhibited in public, so that the opportunity for 
a thorough examination of so many of his 
masterpieces by all true lovers of English 
water-colour art will be a great one-—and 4 
rare one, too, as it will be hardly possible 
in the future to bring together again so repre 
sentative a collection. Mr. James Orrock has 


AT 


laced the whole of his famous collection # 
r. Wallis’s disposal, and Mr. Holbrook Gaskel 
Over twenty works are 


has done the same. 
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from the collection of the late Mr. Enoch 
Harvey. The Betts family, of Birmingham, 
are lending fifty examples, including a series 


of sepia drawings, which have never yet been 
exhibited. A very interesting contribution 
comes from Lord Willoughby de Eresby—the 
famous sign-board from the Royal Oak Hotel, 
Bettws-y-coed, which was the subject of a 
lawsuit some time ago. Among the other con- 
tributors may be mentioned Lord Armstrong, 
Sir William H. Houldsworth, Mr. James Houlds- 
worth of Coltness, Mr. Cuthbert Quilter, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. William Kenrick, Dr. 
T.W. Jex-Blake, the South Kensington Museum, 
Mr. Philip H. Rathbone, Mr. William Agnew, 
Mr. Louis Huth, Mr. C. T. Jacoby, Mr. J. E. 
Taylor, Mr. A. T. Hollingsworth, Mr. Lewis 
Powell, and Mr. J. Broughton Dugdale. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
BURMESE LEADEN COINS. 
West Kirby: Oct. 20, 1890. 


Captain Temple is rather hard on poor King 
Thibaw. His procedure for reducing his civil 
list may not have been in accordance with his 
education under the missionaries; but if he is 
guilty‘of the enormity of coining in lead, at 
least he did but continue his predecessor’s 
practice.. My leaden coins (weight 201 grains) 
are all dated 1231 = a.p. 1869; and as I brought 
them from Rangoon in 1870, there can be no 
doubt of their being anterior to the reign of 
the last of the Burmese kings. I have only 
half-a-dozen of them, survivors of many more— 
indeed, of a em so large that it perhaps 
accounts for the disappearance of that coinage 
of lead. Mr. Fowle, Siamese Consul at 
Rangoon, had been telling me of the leaden 
coins of Upper Burma; and I, supposing that 
they were remains of bygone times, said I 
would like to assay some and see whether the 
lead contained much silver. This was sufficient 
for the kindness and enthusiasm of Mr. Fowle; 
he sent up to Mandalay for some. His agent 
there over-zealously swept the bazaar of every 
leaden coin that could be got, and there soon 
arrived a case containing a counle of hundred- 
weight of the ponderous, but not very 
valuable, coins. I suppose they never returned 
to Mandalay, but got cast into bullets. I may 
mention that these coins are otherwise accord- 
ing to Captain Temple's description, with the 
hare on one side and a wreathed inscription on 
the other. 

EDWARD NICHOLSON. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. ARTHUR Tootn & Sons and Mr, 
Thomas McLean will open contemporaneously, 
as usual, their annual winter exhibitions next 
door to each other in the Haymarket. Messrs. 
Tooth announce, as their special attraction, Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s latest picture, ‘‘ The Promise of 
Spring.” 

A Room at the National Gallery newly 
devoted to Turner’s work displays a further 
and most interesting instalment of the draw- 
ings of the greatest landscape painter. There 
are, it seems, over a hundred freshly ex- 
hibited, and they are of all periods. A great 
proportion consists naturally of the unfinished 
sketches of his later time, and only a small 
proportion of the immature or more prosaic 
work of his earlier days. There is, as yet, no 
catalogue of the subjects, and it seems un- 
certain whether one can be conveniently pro- 
vided ; for, of course, many of the themes are, 
and must remain, unrecognisable. It is 
possible, however, to make very shrewd guesses 
-—and in some cases more than guesses—as to 
certain of the spots which in their idealised 





— the master desired to represent. A 
‘*Dunstanborough,” unlike the Liber subject, 
is hardly one of the finest drawings. Ve 
interesting is a large drawing, in full colour, of 
another and a much-esteemed Liber subject, 
the “‘Inverary Pier: Loch Fyne: Morning.” 
A large proportion of the drawings—of the 
later and more poetic sketches, especially—are 
of foreign scenes. Such are the charming dream 
of the towers of Lausanne and the noble little 
vision of a town set on a cliff, which, it has 
been pointed out, can hardly be other than the 
Swiss Fribourg. 

Mr. DUNTHORNE proposes to hold in the 
season a complete exhibition of the work of 
Mr. Frank Short, whose latest and not least 
delightful addition to his translations of other 
men’s paintings is a most delicate mezzotint 
after a sketch of Constable’s in the possession of 
Mr. Henry Vaughan. 

MEssrs. DOWDESWELL will open, on Novem- 
ber 1, an exhibition of pictures of Scottish 
Highland cattle by Mr. J. Denovan Adam. 


TuE eleventh annual report of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America records the 
establishment during the past year of four 
branch societies—all in the West—at Chicago, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, and Madison. The result 
of the appeal for subscriptions towards the 
excavation of Delphi is disappointing. It 
was estimated that the sum of 75,000 dollars 
— is required for purchasing the site; 

ut of this, only 30,000 dollars has been 
promised, almost entirely from Boston. At the 
end of the report is printed a useful statement 
of the work of the Imperial German Archaeo- 
logical Institute, with a list of its publications. 








THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 

THE Court Theatre has re-opened its doors 
with continued representations of Mr. Pinero’s 
‘*Cabinet Minister,” by the same caste, for the 
most part, as that engaged in the earlier per- 
formances. 

THE Grand Theatre at Islington, though 
suburban as to locality, is often truly metro- 

olitan in the nature of its entertainments. 

e have pointed out before that there are 
occasions when it has every advantage except 
that of situation. Next week Mr. Leslie and 
Miss Nellie Farren, with that detachment of 
theGaiety company that is wont to accompany 
them—and which is allowed to be at least as 
important as the detachment left behind in the 
Strand—will appear at Islington before they 
proceed to America. And this week the remote 
playhouse of which we speak has been the 
means of giving Londoners an opportunity of 
seeing Miss Fortescue as Juliet. The perfor- 
mance is esteemed to be the strongest of any 
in which the lady has yet engaged. Miss 
Fortescue has been able, in an unusual measure, 
to look and to act the most inevitably 
fascinating of all Shaksperian heroines. 


Mr. G. BERNARD SuAw read before the 
Church and Stage Guild, at 31 Upper Bedford- 
place, on Monday last, a paper which was 
practically on the gospel of Ibsen as it unfolds 
itself throughout his long series of plays. The 
stories of the plays were so told by Mr. Shaw 
that their ‘‘spirit’’—or, at all events, that 
which the lecturer deemed to be their spirit— 
was enabled to ‘‘shine through” the narra- 
tion. In a way that was at once instructive 
and entertaining, lucid and ‘‘ subversive,’ Mr. 
Shaw unfolded the message of a writer whom 
the Fabian Society apparently delights to 
honour, and whom the Church and Stage Guild 
may naturally be interested in hearing of. 
Church and Stage were both of them, of course, 
represented at the meeting-—the ecclesiastical 





element rather predominating; and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, in the most sweet-natured of 


ry | fashions, said the most shocking and hazardous 


things about both. As an exposition and in- 
terpretation of Ibsen, from a definitely chosen 
point of view, we should be glad to see the 
al printed, that we might read it at 
eisure. 





MUSIC. 


THE NORWICH FESTIVAL, 
(Second Notice.) 

Last week we were only able to record the fact 
that Dr. Mackenzie’s incidental music to 
‘*Ravenswood” had been successfully per- 
formed. The Prelude, with its weird and 
gloomy strains foretelling the doom of the 
house of Ravenswood, and its various themes 
connected with the dramatis personae is a most 
effective piece, and can be thoroughly enjoyed 
as abstract music. The first Entr’Acte is less 
satisfactory in the concert-room. The following 
Andantino is graceful, and its plaintive character 
and delicate orchestration remind one of 
Schubert. The final movement is a lively 
dance-measure; the music is vigorous and 
characteristic. Dr. Mackenzie has seldom 
written with more spontaneity. The ‘‘ Dream 
of Jubal” was given in the second part of the 
programme. This work bears testimony not 
only to the composer’s skill, but to his musical 
feeling. Some of the music accompanying the 
recitation is deiicate and picturesque, and the 
‘‘Gloria” is clever. But in the funeral march 
with chorus Dr. Mackenzie strikes home; it is, 
indeed, an impressive number. Miss Macintyre, 
Miss Marian Mackenzie, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Novara were heard to advantage ; and Miss 
Julia Neilson, though at times somewhat too 
demonstrative, recited admirably. The chorus 
sang with great spirit. 

On Thursday morning a good rendering of 
the ‘‘ Scotch”? Symphony was given under Mr. 
Randegger’s direction. This was followed by 
the same composer’s ‘“‘ Hear my prayer,” the 
solo part of which was agreeably sung by Miss 
Liza Lehmann. Mendelssohn originally wrote 
the accompaniment for organ, but afterwards 
scored it for orchestra. The latter was used, 
though the former is, we think, the more effec- 
tive. The charm and feeling of this composition 
ought to be fully acknowledged, but the 
‘* superlative” praise given to it in the pro- 
gramme-book is unwise. The over-worshippers 
of Mendelssohn have already done him sufficient 
harm. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted his ‘‘ Martyr 
of Antioch ”’ in the second part of the concert. 
It is ten years since this work was first heard at 
Leeds, but the ‘‘Golden Legend” produced 
there six years later has achieved far greater 
success. In the ‘ Martyr’ one can admire the 
bright rhythmical ‘‘ Pagan” choruses, the 
affecting ‘‘Funeral Anthem,” and _ the 
‘“‘martyr” music near the close. In these 
numbers the composer appears at his best. 
But in the rest of the music there is much that 
is dull and even trivial. That the ‘ Pagan” 
should, as we feel is the case, be much stronger 
than the ‘‘ Christian” element is most unsatis- 
factory. And not only is the weakness to be 
deplored, but the importance given to the sun- 
worshippers is too marked; the real ‘‘ sacred 
drama” shrinks to very small proportions. 
Miss Macintyre, Miss Damian, Messrs. Lloyd 
and Marsh made the most of their parts. The 
chorus sang with energy, and the composer 
was received with enthusiasm. 

The miscellaneous concert in the evening 
drew a full house, but the programme was un- 
worthy of the occasion. It was a strange and 
unsatisfactory mixture of good and bad. There 
were several numbers decidedly below festival 
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mark; but the two comic opera songs sung 
(and, it must be admitted extremely well) by 
Mr. Ben Davies were altogether out of place. 
Miss Macintyre was encored for her brilliant 
rendering of the Waltz-air from ‘‘ Roméo.” 
The only other encore of the evening was 
obtained by Miss Angelica Berzon, whose solo 
on the harp was another peculiar feature of the 
programme. Miss Berzon is an excellent per- 
former on this instrument. Mr. Lloyd sang 
‘** Lohengrin’s Farewell” most effectively. Mr. 
Henschel gave Wolfram’s fantasy from ‘‘ Tann- 
hiuser’’ with artistic taste, but this Wagner 
excerpt is out of place in a concert. Mr. 
Hamish MacCunn conducted his clever 
orchestral ballad ‘‘ The Ship o’ the fiend,” and 
Mr. E. German his effective ‘‘ Richard ITI.” 
overture; both works, especially the latter 
which was the better played, were well received. 

The performance of ‘‘ Elijah” on the Friday 
morning drew a_ large audience. Mme. 
Nordica, Miss KeKenzie, and Miss Damian, all 
sang with taste and feeling; and Mr. Ben Davies 
achieved considerable success in the tenor 
music. Of course, much depended upon Mr. 
Alec Marsh as interpreter of the Prophet music. 
His voice was not all that could be desired in 
the matter of steadiness, and he was evidently 
nervous or excited ; but his conception of the 
part was thoroughly good and earnest. It is 
perhaps fair to state that he was singing the 
music for the first time. Thechorus, a little 
rough at times, sang with energy ; the ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God” was a grand success. 

The festival concluded on Friday evening 
with the second act of the ‘* Flying Dutchman,” 
a selection from Bach’s ‘‘ Suite” in D, and 
various miscellaneous pieces, vocal und instru- 
mental, The Wagner parts were artistically 
rendered by Mdme. Nordica (Senta), Miss 
McKenzie (Mary), Mr. Ben Davies (Erik), Mr. 
Novara (Daland), and last, but not least, by 
Mr. Henschel as the Dutchman. 

The great improvement in the choir is the 
chief feature of the Festival, and this is a 
hopeful sign for the future. The total number 
of persons attending this year was 7,470, but 
three years ago the number was larger by 
several hundreds, 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES, 

Tue Popular Concerts recommenced on 
Monday evening, when Sir Charles and Lady 
Hallé were received with great cordiality. 
The performance of Beethoven’s great Quartet 
in F (Op. 59, No. 1), by Mme. Néruda and 
Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Piatti was magni- 
ficent. Sir Charles played ‘Les Adieux” 
Sonata with his accustomed finish, and the last 
movement was given with unusual spirit; the 
work, the place, the occasion, everything 
seemed favourable. Brahms’s fine pianoforte 
Trio in C Minor was included in the pro- 
gramme. Mr. Ben Davis received an encore 
for his singing of Signor Piatti’s ‘‘ Awake, 
awake!” Mr. Chappell has commenced 
his season successfully. He could not have had 
a better programme. The change of hour was 
welcome to many frequenters, and the choice of 
a Sonata by the pianist is a good example to 
be followed by others. 


An Overture by Miss E. M. Smyth was 

layed for the first time at the Crystal Palace 
fast Saturday afternoon; it is intended to be a 
tone picture of the tragedy of Anthony and 
Cleopatra. There is one theme representing 
Love, and another War, while, altogether, a 
detailed programme is carried out within the 
prescribed Overture form. The music is clever 
and the scoring effective. Mr. Leonard Borwick 
played Saint Saens’s Pianoforte Concerto in G 





Minor, with excellent technique and expression, 
but we should have liked a more sparkling 
rendering of the second and third movements. 
He afterwards gave some solos. His reading 
of Chopin is classical rather than romantic. He 
received an encore for his Liszt ‘* Etude.” 
Mme. Tavary gave a dramatic rendering of 
Weber’s ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster.” 


SENorR SARASATE gave his first orchestral 
concert at St. James’s Hall on Saturday after- 
noon. He has come early in the season; but, 
judging from the crowded hall and the 
enthusiastic applause on this occasion, he 
cannot come too soon or too often. He played 
two Concertos, one by Leonard, the other by 
Max Bruch, and for his rendering of the latter 
was recalled again and again to the platform. 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Les Preludes ” and Beethoven’s “‘ King 
Stephen” Overture were given under Mr. 
Cusins’s direction. 


Mur. Bertie Marx, heard hitherto only at 
the Sarasate Concerts, gave a pianoforte recital 
on Thursday afternoon at St. James’s Hall. 
She played Schubert’s great Fantasia in C. 
Except in the last movement, her technique 
was good; but the reading was cold. In some 
numbers of Schumann’s Phantasie Stiicke Mme. 
Marx appeared to still less advantage; she has 
not caught the spirit of the composer. Pro- 
bably with her skilful fingers she would be able 
- S far better justice to music of a lighter 

ind. 
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iG ENGLISH a GERMAN LANGUAGE? 

By Prof. Dr. Gronge Sternens, F.S8.A. Lond. and Edin., 
Hfon. Dr. of Letters, Camb., Author of “ The Old-Northern Runic 
Monuments of Scandinavia and England ” (3 vols., folio), ** Studies on 
Northern Mythology,” &c., &c. 
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WILLIAM HAZLETT. 
By ALEX. IRELAND. 


A limited number of copies (125) of “WILLIAM HAZLETT, 
Essayist and Critic,” with Memoir, by ALex. IRELAND, pp. 576, was 
printed in quarto, on thick paper, gilt top, uncut edges, with Portrait, 
and a view (specially photographed and engraved) of Winterslow Hut, 
his favourite resort on Salisbury Plain. A few copies of this Edition 
are still for sale, price 21s. May be ordered through any Bookseller 
from the Publishers, 

Messrs. F. Wanne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London 





FIFTH EDITION, foolseap octavo, 531 pp., cloth, gilt ton, uncut edges, 
price 7s.; and_in white vellum, gilt edges, suitable for a present to 
a lady, 10s. 6d. 


THE BOOK-LOVER’S ENCHIRIDION: 


A Treasury of Thoughts on 
THE SOLACE and COMPANIONSHIP of BOOKS, 
Gathered from the Writings of the greatest Thinkers, from Cicero, 
Petrarch, and Montaigne to Carlyle, Emerson, and Ruskia, 
By ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
Author of * Memoir and Recollections of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” &c. 


The object of the compiler of this volume (of which 13,000 copies have 
been already sold) has been to present in chronological order the most 
notable utterances of the wisest. spirits of our race on the subject of 

Jooks—their helpful companionship—their eflicacy as silent teachers 
and guides, and the comfort, as of a living presence, which they afford 
amidst the changes of fortune and the trials of life Passages relating 
to Books, and the blessings conferred by them on humanity, are given 
from the writings of nearly 300 of the greatest authors of all ages, the 
whole constituting a unique and_ valuable body of thought, calculated 
to stimulate and foster a love of literature. 


Simpkix, Manrsuars, IWamistox, Kent, & Co., Limited, Loudon, 
W &R. Cuamurns, Edinburgh and London. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers, cloth gilt, large post Svo, 
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By the Rev. ARTHUR MALE, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, 
and in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. 


SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE 
SMOKE : 


Reing Personal Reminiscences of the Afghan and Egyptian 
Campaigns, 


With 8 large Illustrations by Sipvey Pacer. 


Nearly ready, Illustrated, large post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 
By Canon E, GUERS, Army Chaplain to the French Forces. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS IN GERMAN 
PRISONS. 


Being Reminiscences of the Vranco-German War, 
A thrilling narrative of self-denial and heroism, 


London: Drax & Sux, 160A, Fleet Street. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


Dedicated by Special Permission to His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, K.G., Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF THE LATE 
PROFESSOR J. CLERK MAXWELL, 


Edited by W. D. NIVEN, M.A., 
Director of Studies at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich ; 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Now ready, 2 vols., Royal 4to, with Portraits and 
Illustrations, £3 3s. net. 





THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL 
PAPERS of ARTHUR CAYLEY, M.A., F.R.S,, Sadlerian 
Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge. In the press, demy 4to, 10 half-yearly 
vols. Vols, I. and II., 25s. each Vol. III., 25s., Now 
Ready, Vol. IV. in the press, 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAG- 
MENTS. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and 
Translation in English Prose, by R, C. JEBB, Litt.D., 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge, Demy 8vo, 

Part III.—ANTIGONE. Second Edition. [lmmediate’y. 
Part IV.—PHILOCTETES, (Immediately. 


EURIPIDES.—ION. The Greek Text, with 
a Translation into English Verse, Introduction, and 
Notes, by A. W. VERRALL, Litt D. [Nearl ready. 

*,* The Ion has been selecte1 for representatioa in the 

Cambridge Theatre in November next, 


PRONUNCIATION of ANCIENT GREEK. 
Translated froni the Tl ird German Editior, of Dr. BLAss, 
by W. J. Purton, B.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 6s, 





Pitt Press Series. 


Now ready. In 2 vols, Vol.I. TEXT and INTRODUCTIONS, 
8s. 6d. Vol. II. NOTES, 4s. 6d. 


VERGIL.—The COMPLETE WORKS. 
With Introduction and Notes by A. SIpGWicK, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 

‘Mr. Sidgwick’s Vergil is, we believe, on the whole, th2 
best school edition of the poet.”—Guardian. 


LIVY.—Book V. With Notes and Intrc- 


duction by L. WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Penbroke 


College. 2s, Gd. 
CAESAR.—DE BELLO CIVILI. Book I. 


Edited, with Notes, by A. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalene College. (In the press, 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. Books 


VI,, VIL, VIII. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. 
H. A, HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. [In the press. 


MILTON’S COMUS and ARCADES. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes by A. 
WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, (In the press. 


AN APOLOGIE for POETRIE. By Sir 


PHILIP SIDNEY, Edited, with Illustrations and a Glos- 
sarial Index, by E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. Th? Text isa 
revision of that of the First Edition of 1595, 

(Jn the prés:. 





Pitt Pees Mathematical Series. 
EUCLID—ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 
Books III, and IV, Edited by H. M. TAYLOR, M.A., 


Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity College. Cam- 

bridge, [In the Press. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (With 

Answers to the Examples.) Edited by W. W. RousE 


BALL, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s, 6d 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
THE EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. By 
the Rev. E. H. PEROWNE, D.D. 1s. 6d. 
By the 


THE BOOK of REVELATION. 


late Rev. W. Srmcox, M.A. 3s. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schoo's. 
THE FIRST and SECOND BOOKS of 


KINGS, By the Rev, Prof. Lumby, D,D, With Maps. 


(Preparing. 
THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. By the 
Rey, Prof. LuMBy, D.D, With Map, 1s, [Zmmediately. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


LEANDER AND RALEIGH. 


Dreams by French Fire- 
sides, Stories composed beside the German 
Camp-Fires before Paris, 1870. Translated 
from the German of RICHARD LEANDER 
by Miss JESSIE RALEIGH. Illustrated by 
Louis Wain. Fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 5s. (Ready. 





J. L. E. DREYER. 


Tycho Brahe: a Picture of 
Scientific Life and Work in the Sixteenth 
Century. By J. L. E. DREYER, Ph.D., 
¥'.R.A.S., Director of the Observatory, Armagh. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. [ Ready. 
WM. DURHAM. 
Astronomy—Sun, Moon, 


Stars, &c. (Second Volume of the ‘‘ Science 
in Plain Language’’ Series. By WILLIAM 
DURHAM, F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 1s. 6d. [ Ready. 


PROF, TAIT. 


The Properties of Matter. 
Second Edition. By P. G. TAIT, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, University of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

[ Ready. 
PROF. MASSON. 


De Quincey’s Collected 
Writings. Edited by DAVID MASSON, 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature, University of Edinburgh. Vols. 
I. to XII. now ready, to be completed in 14 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 

[Now publishing. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION. 


The Waverley Novels. By 
Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. (Copyright). In 
25 vols., demy 8vo, price 6d. each, to be pub- 
lished in Monthly Volumes. This Edition, 
which has undergone careful collation with the 
Manuscript material in the Publishers’ pos- 
session, will be accompanied with Explanatory 
Glossaries, be printed from a new fount of 
type combining conciseness with legibility, and 
illustrated with introductory Vignettcs by 
artists of reputation. [ Vol. I. November 1. 


NEW EDITION, 1890. 


Black’s General Atlas of 


the World. A Series of Fifty-seven Maps, 
exccuted in the best style of the art, containing 
the latest Discoveries and New Boundaries, and 
accompanied with a Geographical Introduc- 
tion and a newly compiled Index of 80,000 
Names, giving the latitude and longitude of 
every place in the Atlas. In folio, half-bound 
morocco, gilt edges, price £3 3s. [Next weel:. 


JAMES WILLIAMS. 


Wills and Intestate Suc- 
cession. A Manual of Practical Law. By 
JAMES WILLIAMS, B.C.L., M.A., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. In crown 8vo, 
cloth. oS [Shortly. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


LUCAS MALET’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. 


In 8 vols. [ Shortly. 
MRS. SPENDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. | 


In 3 vols. { Ready. 
DR. PFLEIDERER’S IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


DEVELOPMENT of THEOLOGY in 


GERMANY since KANT, and its PROGRESS in GREAT 
BRITAIN since 1825. Thick Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Kant, Herder, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Biedermann, Weisse, Rothe, Dorner, Martensen, Lange, 
Thornasius, Hofmann, Schenkel, Lipsius, Strauss, Ullmann, 
Weisse, Baur, Zeller, Schwegler, Ritschl, Hilgenfeld, Volkman, 
Renan, Schenkel, Keim, V Weissiicker, ” Vatke, Ewald, Graf, 
Kuenen Reuss, Wellhausen, Spittler, Planck, Neander, Hase, 
Gieseler, &c. 

Coleridge, Carlyle, F. W. Newman, Jas. Mill, Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, Mansel, F. D. Maurice, Mat. Arnold, Seeley, H. Spencer, 
J. Caird, T. ‘HH. Green, Seth, Flint, Martineau, J. ‘i. Newman, 
Froude, Keble Pusey, Whateley, T. Arnold, Hampden, Mil- 
man, Thirlwail, Hare, Erskine, J. M. Campbell, Kingsley, 
Jowett, Stanley, Mackay, Edersheim, Davidson, Westcott, 
Robertson Smith, Hatch. 


HISTORY of LANGUAGE, PRINCI- 


PLES of the. By Prof. H. PAUL. Edited for the Use 

of English - Readers by Prof. H. A. STRONG, M.A. 

Second Edition, ——s Revised, with the Addition of 
numerous Examples and Illustrations from the English 
Language and a New Index. 8vo, pp. xlviii.-512, 10s. 6d. 

“There is no book of recent times which has exercised a more pro- 
found and extensive influence on the science of language.” —Atheneum, 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 
Edited by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. (Oxon), 
Each 2s, 6d. 

1. The Wisdom of Life. With an Introductory Essay. 

2. Counsels and Maxims. aa 

3. Religion : a Dialogue ; and other Essays. Second Edition. 
“ Mr. Saunders has done English readers a genuine service. He has 

also introduced his translation by a clear and thoroughly hetpfal 

preface.”—Atheneum. “ Excellent reading.”—Scots Obse “Te 

your view of Schopenhauer Le what it may, you cannot help at 

and admiring the wealth of observation, reflection, and wisdom. ae 
Truth. “A vigorous translation. Excellent and suggestive.” —Scoteman. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES, HAND- 


BOOK to. By the Rev. H. W. MACKLIN. With 13 
Full-Page Illustrations (18 Full-Length Figures), and 
18 Text Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY of 


y~— § By F. R. WALTERS, M.D. Large 8vo, 


“carefully. compiled and well de serving of success.”—Saturday 
view. “Is as nearly perfect as possible.” —Glasgow Herald, 


OIVILIs ATION of the RENAISSANCE 


ITALY. By BURCKHARDT. Edited by 8. G. C. 

MIDDL. LMORE. New Edition, 15s. 
“It already has a European wopupation. The translation is admir- 
- hey gud has, 7 moreover, Dr. Geiger’s additions to both text and 
— Bookseller. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
Scarlet cloth. Each 2s. 6d. 

. Work and Wages «» Prof. J. E. Tuoroip Rogers. 
. Civilisation : its Cause ana Cure ... E. Carrenter. 
2 0: on «= Dr. SCHAFFLE. 

. Darwinism and Politics «. D.G. Rrreme, M.A. 
. Religion of Socialism ...__... E. Benrorr Bax. 
6. Ethics of Socialism iin E. Betrorr Bax. 
7. Drink Question Dr. Kare Mrrenen.. 
8. Promotion of General Happiness. Prot. Macmi.Lay, 
9. land’s Ideal, &c. oe Epw. Carventen. 
10. § in land we Sipney Wenn, LL.B. 
11. Bismarck and State Socialism .. W. H. Dawsos. 
Ep. H. 8. Savr. 
E. Be.rorr Bax. 
L. GroxLanp. 

m7 z Bers AnD Bosanquer. 
Organisation. ©. 8. Locu, Sec. Char. Org. Soc. 
17. Gat slavery and Reform Papers. H. D. Tuoreav. 

Edited by H. 8. Satur. 


BEST EDITIONS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
LIBRARY EDITION of STANDARD 
AUTHORS. 


In stock at all Booksellers at strictly net prices. 
Large 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt tops, 4s. to 4s. 6d. per vol. 
Sh: re. Edited by Dyce. 10 vols., 5,052 pp. 
. Pepys’s Diary. Unexpurgated Edition. 4vols. , 2,088 pp. 
. Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. 1 vol., 739 pp. 
—-— oom uest of Peru. 1 vol., 536 pp. 
- and Isabe 1 vol., 794 pp. 
4 Motiey'e Rise of Dutch Republic. 1 vol., 928 pp 
Works. Kilmarnock Edition. 2 vols., 1,104-pp. 
| ad nont’s Memoirs. 1 vol., and Portraits, 416 pp. 
9. 3 aa Rell Memoirs. 3 vols., 1,235 pp. 
10, ues of Ancient Poetry. 8 vols., p. 
11. percy s Belt 's Pepys and the World he ives th.’ ee pp. 
12. Walpole sx b Anecdotes otes. 80 Steel Portraits. 3 vols., 1,090 pp. 
13. Weir’s Histo: of Mod. Europe. 1 vol., 636 pp. 
14. Hassencamp mp’s History of Ireland, 1 vol. , 360 pp. 


Swan Son 








it, The Co-operative Commonwealth . 
15. aeeags and Addresses .. 


aero 





scHeIn & Co., Paternoster Square, 
London, 


| 


| 


| 





The Religious Tract Society's List. 


GREEK PICTURES: Drawn with Pen 


and Pencil. By J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., Fellow of 
a, College, Dublin, Author of = Social Life in 
Greece,” ‘“‘Greek Life and Thought,’’ “‘ Rambles and 
Studies in Greece,” &c. With 2 Maps, and many Ilus- 
trations. Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


‘LONDON PICTURES: Drawn with 


Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. RICHARD LOVETT, M. A., 
Author of “* Norwegian Pictures,” “ Irish Pictures,’’ ke. 
Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, 
gilt edges. 


EVOLUTION, MODERN IDEAS of, 


as RELATED to REVELATION and SCIENCE. By 
Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S8., 

Author of “ Acadian Geology, “The Chain of Life in 
Geological Time,” ‘Egypt ‘and Syria: their Physical 
Features in Relation to Bible History,” &e. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

“* It embodies the thoughts of an eminent geologist on some of the 
chief flaws and discrepancies in what he justly styles the ‘ hypothesis’ 
of evolution. If there is anything calculated my arrest the cocksure 
young scientist, who is always the young man in a hurry, this book 
will do it. Perhi aps nothing but a counterblast—and Sir Wm. Dawson's 
hook is too well reasoned to deserve the term—can be expected to shake 
the unfaltering confidence of the middlemen of science, who purvey 
Darwinism, or what they consider to be Darwinism, to the intelligent 
multitude. 3_ Saturday Review. 


ANCIENT EPHESUS, MODERN 


DISCOVERIES on the SITE of. By the late J. T. 
WOOD, F.8.A., Author of * Discoveries at Ephesus, in- 
cluding’ the Site and Remains of the Great Temple of 
Diana, ” By-paths of Bible Knowledye. No, 14, With 
13 Mlustrations. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


EARLY BIBLE SONGS. By A. W. 


DRYSDALE, M.A. By-paths of Bible Knowledye. No. 
15. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION of 
the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. With Chapters on 
Monastic England, and the Wycliftite Reformation. Ilus- 
trated by Maps, showing where all English Monastic In- 
stitutions were situated, over what districts Lollardry 
spread, and where the Martyrs were burnt in the per- 
secution under Mary Tudor; and also by many portraits 
of such leaders as Tyndale, Cranmer, More, Latimer, &c. 
By the Rev. W. H. BEC KETT. Church History Series. 
No.7. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth. 


PIONEERS of ELECTRICITY; or, 


Short Lives of the Great Electricians. By J. MUNRO, 
Author of “ Electricity and its Uses.’? With Por‘raits. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 


HOW LONDON LIVES: the Feeding, 


Cleansing, Lighting, and Police of London. With 
chapters on Post Office and other Institutions. By W. J. 
GORDON. The Leisure Hour Library, New Series. No.1. 
With many Tllustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 


FOUNDRY, FORGE, and FACTORY. 


By W. J. GORDON. The Leisure Hour Library, New 
Series. No.2. Withmany Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s., 
cloth boards. 


ROMANCE of REAL LIFE. True 


Incidents in the Lives of the Great and Good. With 
Tilustrations by well-known artists. Large Quarto. 
3s. 6d., cloth boards. 


NEW POPULAR ANNUALS. 


These Annuals form a most attractive series of Gift Books, 
They each contain Sena Sronms py WELL-KNOWN 
Wrirers, which when published separately will sell for 
nearly as much each as is now asked for the Volumes con- 
taining several of them. Besides Stories and most useful, 
interesting, and instructive general articles, there is a 
profusion of Ilustrations, and a very attrac’ tive binding. 


THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 


1890, 856 pp. Imperial 8vo. Profuscly Illustrated. %., 
in handsome cloth, 


THE SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL 


for 1890. 828 pp. _ Imperial 8vo, Profusely Tilustrated 
by | and Wood Engravings. 7s., in handsome 
cloth 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL for 1890. 


The Twelfth Volume of the Boy’s Own Parrn. 832 pages. 
With 10 Coloured and upwards or 500 Wood Engravings. 
$s., in handsome cloth. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1890. 


The Eleventh Volume of the Ginw’s Own Paver. 832 
pages. Profusely Illustrated. &s., in handsome cloth. 
ee A New Volume of each of the above Popular 
Periodicals Commences with NOVEMBER 

MONTHLY PART, 


NEW STORIES For ALL READERS. 


The Society has just issued upwards of 40 Stories at prices 
from One Penny to Five Shillings. Interesting Tales by 
ypular writers, well printed and attractively boun¢ 
*lease ask your Bookseller forthem. They are specially 
prepared as Gift Books for ‘youthful and for adult readers 


LONDON : 56, PATERNOSTE R ROW, 
‘AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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*,° ANew Volume began with the October Number. 
The opening chapters of Mr. F. MARION CRAW- 
FORD’S new Story appeared in it. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8:., 
For NOVEMBER contains— 


I, PORTRAITS of TWO GENTLEMEN. 
Revnowps. (Front.) 


II, WINCHESTER COLLEGE— 
1. INTRODUCTION. The Right Hon. the Eant of Setuorse. 
2. SCHOOL REUVOLLECTIONS. | Freprnick GALE, 
With Illustrations by W. Harold Oakey. 
111, CHILDREN’S HAPPY EVENINGS. Mrs. Jeune. 
Illustrations by Henry 8. Percy. 
"2 SONTA. Stpney Pickerine. 
A HOLIDAY in ag AFRICA. 
trations by Tom Kelly. 


VI. MICROSCOPIC LABOURERS, and HOW THEY SERVE Us. 
ae Percy F. Fraxkcanp. With Tilustrations by the 
Author. 


VIL, A ROYAL SURGICAL NURSE. E. Severs. 


VILL THE WITCH of PRAGUE, Chaps. IIT. and IV. 
Crawrorpv. With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


M ACMILLAN & Co., London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No. 373, for NOVEMBER, contains :— 


I HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D Cunistix Mernay and 
Hesry Herman. Chapters V.—VIL. 


s “CYPRUS AFTER TWELVE YEARS of BRITISH RULE. By 
R. Hamittoy Lana. 


3. CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE. By Cyr.u Ransome. 
4. A LUCKY HIT. By H. Artuve Kessepy. 

5 AUTUMN. By Ricuanp Le Gatuienne. 

6..A BUDDHIST SHRINE, By P. Morvern 


7. LOW the CHOLERA CAME to MARSHTON. 
THE Marsners, 


8. LOVE the CONQUEROR. By Atay Apain, 

? ROMAN VENTIMIGLIA, By N. Bopixetox. 

. PARKIN the SADDLER, By A. G. Brao ey. 

A GALLERY of BRITISH ART. By Mark Rew. 
Macmitian & Co., London. 


After Sir Jusuva 


With 


M. Ketty. With Illus- 


F. Marion 





By A Son or 





THE PARENT'S REVIEW. 
«l Monthly Magazine of Home Training and Culture. 
NOVEMBER.—Sixpence. 

LEAR and his DAUGHTER. By Dorornta Beaces, Principal of 
the Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 
CONVERSATION as a MEANS of 

Brown inc. 
THE BIBLICAL VIEW of HEREDITY. By Comeroy Reape. 
OUR DAUGHTERS.—IV, At Newnham and Girton. By F.L. Greenr. 
“LT PROMESSI SPOSL” (The Betrothed). 
PARENTS and CHILDREN. A Sequel to Mome Education.—1LL. 
Parents as Inspirers. By the Eprror. 
A SHORT TREATISE on READING ALOUD, By Ennest Lecovune. 


Tes! MONTIL of COLOURS. By Dr. J. E. Tayton, Editor of “ Science 
ossip.” 


THE EVENING SKY (November). 
A QUEEN’S TEACHER: Roger 
ADFORD. 
BOUKS—BY-THE-WAY—NOTES and QUERIES—PRIZES, &e. 
London: W. H. Auten & Core n Jt We Waterloo Place, 8.W.; and at 


EDUCATION, By Oscar 


By Mrs. L. ©. Lirscomn, 
Ascham’s Methods, By Gronur 





Now Ready. At all. Libraries and Bookstalls. 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
OCTOBER — 1890. 
ConTENTS. 
L—SCOTTISH POOR LAW REFORM. By Hexny Hester. 


IL-THE EARLY CHRISTIANS in SYRLA, By Major C. 
R. Conner, R.E. 


THe MysBOUR APILICAL TRE. ATMENT of CELTIC 
ETILNOLOGY. By Professor Joun Ruys, M.A. 
il DISPOSAL of the DEAD. By Bensamin Tavzor. 
— HE WICKED CLAN GREGOR, By Joseru Axvinsox, 
LL.D. 
VIL—LADY WARRISTON, 
VIL—THE CROFTER'S ACT in SHETLAND. 
BURGH Morton, 


LETTER to the EDITOR from the TREASU I 
SCOTTISH HOME RULE_ASSOCLA seein 


VIIL—SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIE _< “’ 
IX. —CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
_ Santen ALEX. Garber, 26, Paternoster Squares oul  Pubsley. 


“THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No, 342, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
- LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
11, SYBEL’S FOUNDATION of the GERMAN EMPIRE. 
IIL M. RENAN, 
IV. SIR WALTER SCOTT'S JOURNAL, 
*, DOG and GUN. 
VL. THE LIGHT READING of our ANCESTORS. 
VIL. PROVINCIAL FRANCE, 
VIL, BIRDS, 
1X. THE WORK of the MUUSE of COMMONS, 
Soux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


8vo, 400 pages, over 60 Illustrations, 7s. fa. 


ASSAGE and ELECTRICITY in the 


on he of DISEASE, By THOS. STRETCH DUWSE, 


F.R.C.P, E 
Bristol: J. Wricut & Co. 
London: Simrxin, Marsuatt, Hamittoy, Kent, & Co., Limited, 


Art 


” 


o by W. Kins- 





— 


< 


M 


M.D. 





Ready October 27, price 1s. 


For NOVEMBER, 

Forming the First Parr of a New Votive, printed on Surerior 
Paver specivlly prepared for obtvining the highest artistic results 
Siom the Wood Engravings, and set in Extinety New Tyre, clear, 
distinet, and handsome. 

ConTENTS. 
“PATA MORGANA.” By G. F. Watts, R.A. Etched by James Dobie. 
wapy ICK CASTLE and its ART TREASURES. By J. M. Gray, 
S.A. Scot. With Six Illustrations by John Fulleylove, R I., and 
pe oo ™ of a Picture by Rembrandt, 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL of MINIATURE ART, with Special refer- 
ence to the EXHIBITION at the BURLINGTON ARTS 
CLUB From the Origin to Sir Antonio More. By J. F. 
Prorert. With Six Llustrations. 

“A DISTINGUISHED MEMBER of the HUMANE SOCIETY.” 
Painted by Sir Epwin Lanpsrrr, R.A. 

THE MODERN SCHOOLS of PAINTING and_ SCULPTURE, se 
illustrated by the “ Grands Prix” at the Paris Exhibition—Belgi 
Painting and Sculpture. By Cracpe Puinuirs. With Th ies 
Illustrations. 

A GREAT PAINTER of CATS. 
Illustrations. 

THE ILLUSTRATING of BOOKS. From the Author's Point of View: 
By Wituiam Brack. 

THE SALTING COLLECTION of ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 
Lixpo 8. Myexs With Six Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE of ART: Art in October. 

Cassett & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Ready OCTOBER 27. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 
For NOVEMBER, containing— 
SERIAL STORIES. 
THE W PS of CHRISTABEL. By E. Neat, Author of “ Witness 


By M. H. Spiettmany. With Six 


By 





Price 7d. 


My H &e., &c. With Mlustrations by the late Alice Havers. 
WOMANLIKE. By the Author of ‘A Man of the Name of John,” 
&c. IMlustrated. 


COMPLETE STORIES. 


WHAT HAPPENED at RIDGEWAY-ON-SEA: a care Siow. 
By the Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &c., 
Ilustrated by Percy Tarrant. 


RACING an ARAB: an Adventure in Syria. 
trated by Paul Hardy. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 

W ATERLOW PARK-PAST and PRESENT. 

Illustrated by the Author. 

SOMERSETSHIRE SUPERSTITIONS. 

“OTHER TONGUES.” By Micuart T. Eastwoop. 

THE GARDEN in NOVEMBER. Illustrated by Fairfax Muckley. 


By Davip Ker. Illus- 


By M. Hickson. 


THE WORLD'S WANDERERS. Words by P. B. Sue ttey. Music 
by M. Scar. 
THE ART cf CAMEO CUTTING. By E. Crosstey. Mlustrated. 


WHAT to WEAR in NOVEMBER: Chit-Chat on Dress, 
Loxpox AND Panis CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE GATHERER: an Ulustrated Record ef Invention, Discovery, 
Literature, and Science 


THE £80 “PRIZE STORY” COMPETITION—AWARD. 
CasseLt & Comvasy, Limited, isnente Hill, London 


THE ‘EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, 352. 
CONTENTS, . 
. TENNYSON and BROWNING, 
EIMER on GROWTH and INHERITANCE. 
Ill, NEW SERIES of STATE TRIALS. 
1V. IN DARKEST AFRICA, 
V. THE LITERATURE of TIBET. 
VI. CAPTAIN MAHAN on MARITIME POWER. 
VIL. VICTOR COUSIN. 
VIIL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
1X. LUMHOLTZ AMONG CANNIBALS, 
X THE GOLDEN BOUGH., 
XL. POLITICAL PRINCTPLES and PARTY PROSPECTS 
London: Loxumays, Gree, & Co. 


From Over 


See 





THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 
ILLUSTRATED. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Contents ror NOVEMBER. 


SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS By the Rev. Morris Futter, M.A, 
HENRY PARRY LIDDON. With Portrait. By Arnotp Wuzte, 
THE HISTORICAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND.—IL. 8. Martin's 
Church at Canterbury. (Illustrated.) 
By the Rev. H. Haymay, D.D, 
“VIRGINIE'S HUSBAND.”—Chapter X. By Esme Sroant, 
“OUR BEAUTIFUL PAOLINO.” <A Short Story. 
By Exizasetu Harcourt Mitcuen, 
FLEMISH PAINTERS.—lV. Snyders. Teniers. (Iliustrated.) 
By G. 8. Macavor, 
SANDSTONE and CHALK. By AGsyes Giperse, 
ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC in MCDERN TIMES. 
By W. J. Birxpeck. 
SOME NOTES on the HISTORY of BOOKS for CHILDREN.—IV, 
Close of the 18th and beginning of the 19th Centuries. 
By Cuarces Wetsuit, 
'—Chapter VIL. (Illustrated.) 
By Frances Armstrong. 
STORIES of the LIVES ef the SAINTS for CHILDREN. Chap. V. 
By Mrs. Moveswortu, 
SUNDAY EVENING CHATS at the VICARAGE—V. 
By E. M. Gugey, 


“CHANGED LOTS; or, Nobody Cares.”. 


Grirritu Farran Oxepen & Wenn, London. . 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. Leighton, Bart., 
P.R.A., Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A., L, Alma Tadema, R.A., 
J.L.E. tal my J. ¢. Hook, R.A., and Rosa Bonheur. 

THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1890. 
Being the Christmas Number of the ART JOURNAL, 
consisting of 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


BIRKET FOSTER. 


By MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B., Editor of the “ Art Journal,” 


With an original etching by the Artist, “The Little 
Shepherds”; two full-page steel engravings, ‘“‘'The Con- 
valescent” and ‘Primrose Gatherers,” an "nearly forty 
illustrations in the text. ; 

The Seven Art Annuals may be had handsomely bound, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, £1 1s. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE & Co., Ltd., 26, Ivy Lane, E,C. 





40 pages octavo, with Coloured Diagram. 
THE 


ADMIRALTY FALSIFICATION 


OF THE 


“CHALLENGER” RECORD. 


Exposed by 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
¥.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., ¥.S.S., 
Author of “‘ The Standard of Value,” and “ The New 
Principles of Natural Philosophy.” 
Post free, 1s., of the Publisher, 17, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C, 


Price 2s. aie free. 


N_ FISTULA and its Radical Cure by 


Medicines. y J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. London: 
lJ Ames Evrs & Co., P Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly. 


AN ACCOUNT of a JOURNEY THROUGH an UNKNOWN LAND 


(Thibet), by W. ROCKHILL ; 


THE FIRST EMIGRANT TRAIN to CALIFORNIA, by Gen. J. BIDWELL ; 


HOW LONDON is GOVERNED, by ALBERT SHAW; 


in 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for November, which 


commences a NEW VOLUME. Price 7s. 4d. 





THE NOVEMBER PART of ST. NICHOLAS for YOUNG 


FOLKS (price 1s.) commences a NEW VOLUME, and contains the opening 
chapters of ‘‘ The Fortunes of Toby Trafford, by J. T. Trowbridge; ‘‘The Boy 


Settlers,’” by Noah Brooks; 
nearly all Profusely Illustrated. 


and many Short Stories, 


Poems, and Essays, 





Lonvoy: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosren Savane, E.C, 








Ley 
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\ TOICE TRAINING EXERCISES. By 
EMIL BEHNKE Lecturer on Vocal P' hgsiclogy and and fede 
of Voice Fretneten, and CHARLES W. PEARCE, Mus. Doc tab 
n separate books, for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, — “aa, 
Barito d Bass. Price 1s. 6d.’ in cloth boards, 3s. 
Aamirable, and doubtless will prove of great utility. 
ir FREDERICK "G. OvsELEY. 
“ Far more precise in plan than anything I have geen.” 
BERT STEWART. 


ingenious.”—Dr. Sta 
rnc _ Co., 50, New Bond Street, W. 


A “A NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING 


for Whetessie and Rete Traders. By Puiir Crewuiy, 
Chartered Accoun Price 


G. Bett & Sons, eh Sinest, | er Ci and the Avruor, 33, Chancery 


Sir 
“T like the exercloes pueny much ; they are w . systematic, and 
| 
| 











| 48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





THE ACADEMY. 
Financial year « wy 20th November. 
All persons now insuring will receive an additional 


NATIONAL x, 
share of profit at the next Division in 1892. 
vy PROVI D ENT INVESTED FUNDS, 


£4,400,000. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


INSTITUTION. 


ESTBD. 1835. 





MR. SILAS R. HOCKING’S NEW VOLUME. 


FURNISH 3; your HOUSES | or APART- 








In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


RHX RAYNOR, ARTIST. 


A STORY OF SOWING AND REAPING. 


MENTS THROUGHOUT 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The original, best, and most Weerel, Suite all. 
OUNDED A.D. 
Furnish direct from ‘the Wenudgctusen, 2 from £10 to £10,000, 
sh prices. No extra charge for time 


Ca: given. 
By SILAS R. HOCKING, Author of “Real Grit,” “Caleb Carthew,” &e., &e, | “SUNS Estimates, Pros CEDE qfectimonias Pout Free. 


With Original Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. 


FREDERICK ‘WARNE _& CO., 


248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road. (Kindly note numbers ) 


Also for HIRE ‘ONLY 


GRATEFUL AND 








Now Ready 


THE MASTERS OF WOOD ENGRAVING. COCOA. 


By W. J. 


For Subscribers only. 





BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. eed E p Pp ~ S | 


(BREAKFAST) 


| COMFORTING. 
| 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


To ‘HERE. the PRINCE ; of WALES. 


LINTON. 





Two hundred and twenty-nine pages of Text, with nearly 200 Cuts interspersed, BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


mostly on India paper, and forty-eight unbacked page subjects. 





— _ Rok y 
The edition is limited to 500 copics on ordinary paper, folio, 16} by 12 inches, os PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


signed and numbered, at £10 10s. net. 
One hundred copies, large paper, folio, 20 by 15 i.ches, signed and numbered, at 


£21 net. 
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Certain Plates (which are too large to be printed full size in the smaller ESSENCE | of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
edition) are here given in their entirety; and in addition is given Durer’s “ Triumphal 


4 inches, with a height of 18 inches. 


PURILE SOUP, ‘and. JELLY, a and otk other 


Subscriptions received by B. F. Sirvens, 4, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.;| QpRCTALITIES for 


W. J. Listox, P.0., Box 1139, Newhaven, Conn., US. 
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‘SPENCER BLACKETT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN.” 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


A BORN COQUETTE. 


By MRS. HUNGERFORD, 
Author of “ Phyllis,’’ ‘‘ The Duchess,” &e. 


“It is hard to say who is the best done cha;acter in the 
book, because there are so many that are unusually good, 
Anything less earnest would be impossible to yay o wf 

cots Observer. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NOVEL. 
At ull Booksellers and ee crown svo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 
With Illustrations by Laslett J. Pott. 
Reproduced by Messrs. Goupil & Co. 


DAWN. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “ The Witch’s Head,” “ , 7 's Wife,” 
‘*Mr. Meeson’s Will,” 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
At all Booksellers and Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SIGN OF FOUR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


-\uthor of ‘ The Firm of Girdlestone,” ‘‘ The Captain 
of the ‘ Polestar,’” &c. 


London: Srencer Biackert, 
35, St. Bride Street, LE. C. 





Ready immediately. 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE; 
Or, THE WITCH’S CA VERN. 
By AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 
In 1 vol., 291 pp., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
TuiscuLen & Cv., 18, New Bridge Strect, London, E.C. 
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This un‘qne collection of hitherto unpublished material for the °S System of Memory " » ONL 
history of ine or'gins of the establishment of the United States, is LosetTe’ ad sora Kemory Training is the = i 
now in course of issue, Vols. I. to V., comprising 564 documents, ed til - D “ me fey 
have already been distributed to subscribers . mprov unts no evice is n ec. 

Two hundred copies are made for subscribers only, and the photos | Mr, PROC TOR, author of “Old & New Astronomy, 

eraphle nes negatly es are destroyed. und of ‘‘ Astronomy” in the Encyc: lopadia 


tion price is 10 doliars (£20 11s ) for each group of five ? “p ) 
vee “ia ription: 28 are invited for the remaining few sets, i rit., nays Prov, LOISETTE’S Method 


I, to X. are in active preparation appears to me admirable.” Prospectus, 
} AL —_ opinions of historians and literary men, will be sent M EM ORY sis 


SY opinions of ils who have 
free on application. EXAMINA’ TONS, and of 
B. F. Stevens, 4, Trafalgar Square, € Charing Cross, 1 London, 1 W.C. — of the Medical, "Se holastic, 


mee Clerical, ete., professions, post free from 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxrorp Srreer, Lonpoy. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS: 


REMINISCENCES OF EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA. From 1845-88. 
With Special permission dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
By SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S, F.BR.S., 
Author of “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” ‘The Albert N’yanza, Great Basin of the Nile,” &c. With Illustrations. 2 vols., Svo, 32s. 
The TIMES says: “ Thework is full of exciting adventure.” | The S7ANDALD says: “ Not only scientists, but all lovers of adventure, will cordially welcome these two volumes.’’ 


The S17. JAMES’S GAZETTE says: “These two entertaining volumes are noticeably free from a common fault in books of sport ; they do not reek with bloodshed. Sir Samuel Baker 
is a true sportsman, and hates mere slaughter; he is also a practical naturalist, and his book will be read with delight even by those sensitive animal-lovers who detest any form of sport 








which involves death or pain among animals...... Open the book where you will, you will chance upon something which makes you unwilling to close it.” 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: “ Will give endless delight to the reader....... Sir SamUel’s reminiscences of sport in the four quarters of the globe are full of interest from beginning 


to end.” = 
BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS. 


LEADERS in the NORTHERN CHURCH. -Sermons preached in the Diocese of Durham. By the Right 


Rev. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Bishop of Diikam, &e. Published by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES and COUNSELS to CLERGY. By the Same. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


*.° The next volumes to follow in this series are :—in December, Sermons preached at Cambridge, and in Jaxvany, Sermons preached at St. Paul’s. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS.—Part I., 8S. CLEMENT of ROME. A Revised Text with Introduction 


and Notes. By the same. A New Edition. 2 vols., Svo. | Next week. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. Edited, with Memoir, Introductions, Notes, and an 


Exsay on Milton’s English and Versitication, by DAVID MAS: (CN, M.A., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Portraits. A New 


and Revised Edition. 3% vols., 8vo, £2 2s. 
FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


THE ISLES of GREECE: Sappho and Alcaeus. By Frederick Tennyson. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POEMS.—POPULAR EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, . ’ 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETICAL WORKS. A New and Complete Edition in One Volume. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. a ron r 
*.' This Volume sengens ith the One-Volume Editions of Tennyson and Wordsworth ; and with Professor Dowden’s Edition of Shelley’s Poems, which is just ready for publication. 


NE VW NOVEL S. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. | BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


KIRSTEEN: the Story of a Scotch Family Seventy Years a CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. Marion 
Ago. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. : ” is : rape a P 

The .17HEN.EUM says :—* The true human nature, in its infinite variety, which custom CRAWFORD, Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” &c. 2 vols., globe Svo, 12s... 

a oo been — ot pd — by =~ — — a Sheree, wild The SUOTSM.1N says :—“ It is as good as anything he has ever done.....'The book is most 

gure 0 1e hurd, Drumecarro, the * auld sinve-driver,’ Who has earned cnough Mm dark rey S ; westing. ; s names ‘ ration 7 ; ic’ ‘ P 

ot the West Indies to buy back a corner of the hereditary estate, is enough to give the bock an interes ting, and it leaves ape the mind that elevating impression which results only from a 

air of originality. But it is in the contrasted characters of the three unmarried sisters, and the high and successful effort in art. It may be heartily reeommended to everyone who deserves to 





simple tragedy of Kirsteen’s noble love, that the central interest will be found.” read a genuinely romantic love story. 

THE METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS of the ORIGIN of}|MACMILLANS SCHOOL ATLAS, PHYSICAL and 
COSMICAL SYSTEMS. By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., Correspondent. of the | POLITICAL. Consisting of 80 Maps and complete Index. Prepared for the Use of 
Institute of France; Professor of Astronomical Physics in the Normal School of | Senior Pupils. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., &c. Royal 4to, 7s. 6d.; 
Science, Kc. Svo, 17s. net. Newt week. half-morocco, 10s. 6d. [Next week. 


’ ] th, | Now ready, Vol. IL., in 2 Parts, New and Revised Edition. 
Aree eee eee ey onto By A HISTORY of CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. By 


sty MS Deg rene sda oreo al ee ie the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., D.D., Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in 
of Health and Public Analyst for St. Marylebone, &c. 8vo, 17+. net. Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; Author of “ Social 


A SYSTEM of SIGHT-SINGING from the ESTABLISHED Life in Greece from Homer to Menander,” ‘“‘ Greek Life and Thought from the Age of 


Alexander to the Roman Conquest.” 2 vols., crown S8vo. Vol. I. THE POETS. With 


MUSICAL NOTATION : based onthe Principle of Tonic Relation, and Illustrated by an Appendix on HOMER by Professor Sayce. Second Edition. 9s. Vol. 11. THE PROSE 
Extracts from the Works of the Great Masters. By SEDLEY TAYLOR, M.A., late WRITERS. New issue in Two Parts. Third Edition, Revised throughout. Part I. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘Sound and Music,” &ec.  Svo. HERODOTUS to PLATO. Part Il. ISOCRATES to ARISTOTLE. Price 4s. 6d. each. 


‘Next week. ° ° 
, — a een ; LONGINUS on the SUBLIME. Translated into English 
MACMILLAN’S 38. Cd. SERIES.— New Volumes. by H. L. HAVELL, B.A., formerly Scholar of University College, Oxford. —— 5 Intro- 


TRUE TALES for my GRANDSONS. By Sir Samuel duction by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8yo, 4s. 64. 
WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. Mlustrated by W. J. HENNESSY. 3s. 6d. FIFTY POEMS of MELEAGER. With a Translation by 


| WALTER HEADLAM. Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. 
THE ASPERN PAPERS. By Henry James. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. MACMILLAN ’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—Now Volumes. 
. . Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S8., Director-General of the Geological Survey. 
THE HERIOTS. By Sir Henry Cunningham, K.C.LE. an’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of INDIA, BURMA, 


and CEYLON. By H. F. BLANFORD, F.R.S With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDRE*. MAPS and MAP DRAWING. By W.A.Elderton. 18mo, 1s. 
THE CHILDREN of the CASTLE. By Mrs. Molesworth, A GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By James Sime, M.A. 


Author of “Carrots,” ‘The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘Four Winds Fem,” “The Rectory rm . : ; le 
Children,” &c. With Dlustrations by Walter Crane. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. | WHR Tiustations. Globe Ove, &. 


MA ’ | NATURE SERIES.—™ w Volume. 
CMILLANS COURSE, of GERMAN COMPOSITION. ape the EPFEGIE of USE and DISUSE, INHERITED? 


Foicign School Classics, Ac. Globe svo. An Examination of the View held by Spencer and Darwin. By WILLIAM PLATT 


Patl. First Course : PARALLEL GERMAN-ENGLISH EXTRACTS, PARALLEL BALL. Crown Ove, &. 68. +e ’ 
ENGLISH-GERMAN SYNTAX, 2s. 6d. Now ready, Books V., VI., and XI. 


tan eg A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID'S ELEMENTS. Including 

VI sremsmeanys-thdeteta LASSICS.—New Volunes. Alternative Brosts, iagether with Aneel Lop ot Tispeiaes, Contd and 

satis staq - ; Annmanged. By TH. 8. HALL, M.A., and F. H, STEVENS, M.A., Masters of the Military 

RGIL. \ AENEID, Book X. . Edited, with Notes and ona Engineering Side, Clifton College. Globe 8vo. Book I., in. Books I. and IL., 1s.6d.; 

V oeabulary, by &. G. OWEN, M.A., Senior Student and Lecturer, Chiist Church, Books 1.—1V., 3s.; Beeks I11.—VL., 3s.; Books V., VI., and XL1., 2s. 6d.; Books I—VL., 
Oxford. 1smo, 1s. 6d. and XI., 4s. 6d.; Book XI., 1s. 


: ° Third Edition. 
XENOPHON for BEGINNERS. Being Selections from GYRIOSA MATHEMATICA. Part I—A New Theory of 
Book I. of the Anahasis, | Adupted for thé use of Beginners, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Parallels. By CHARLES L. DODGSON, M.A., Student .and late Mathematical 
Coanleian’ ia mee” and C, G. DUFFIELD, M.A., Assistant Mastars in | Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. ‘ 





Second Edition, Revised. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, Book IV. Edited with Notes A TREATISE on ALGEBRA. By Charles &mith, M.A., 


and Vocabulary, by the Rey. E. D. STONE, M.A., formerly Assistant Master at Eton. Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge ; Author of-‘‘ Elementary Algebra,’”’ ‘* Conic 
18mo, 1s, 6d. . Sections,” &e. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Beprorp Srxzer, Lonpoy, W.C. 
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